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Press Battle or 
Real Revolution? 


— Steffens reports in his famed Auto- 
biography that he once started a “crime wave” 
in New York by scooping rival reporters on a 
burglary accomplished with the unwitting help of 
policemen. Piqued editors were soon reporting so 
many crimes usually ignored by the press that Police 
Commissioner Teddy Roosevelt had to get at the 
source of the trouble and stop it. When he did, the 
overworked newspapermen were happy; the police 
were happy; the criminals were happy; even the em- 
barrassed reformers who put Roosevelt in office were 
happy. Only crime victims without enough pull to 
get police vrotection could have resented the move. 

Lincoln Steffens was a native of California, the 
only state in the Union that has persistently ignored 
the announcement, first made in the 1920's, that 
America’s last frontier is closed. About a year ago 
another Californian, Max Rafferty, called our at- 
tention to the fact that newspapers out there were 
talking about a “revolution in education.” Now Cali- 
fornia has always loomed large in our view. It not 
only has a sixth of the members of the Council for 
Basic Education (total national membership about 
3,000), as Don Robinson points out; it also is home 
to nearly a fifth of the 40,000 Phi Delta Kappans 
who will receive this KAPPAN. 

We decided to investigate whether the California 
uproar is merely a newspaper revolution, precipitated 
by Steffens-like reporters, or a succession of events 
that hold real significance for educators not only in 
California but throughout America. This special is- 
sue is the result. 

Readers will note that we have relied heavily upon 
the investigative and analytical talents of one man, 
the above-mentioned Mr. Robinson. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. At first we talked with a num- 
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ber of knowledgeable people in positions of state- 
wide influence and responsibility. But it was soon 
apparent that their prior commitments—the very re- 
sponsibilities that have made them influential—were 
coloring their view of the question. Then it dawned 
upon us that there was a person near one of the 
educational storm centers, San Francisco, who has 
almost perfect qualifications for the job. Mr. Rob- 
inson is a high-school social studies teacher whose 
chief commitment, we believe, is to teaching and 
learning. His conceptions of educational purpose 
and of the educative process, his objectivity, his in- 
tellectual capacity, his ability to see relevant facts 
in the larger perspective of his epoch, these all speak 
for themselves in his articles. We should like to ex- 
press to KAPPAN readers our gratification with the 
way he has handled the assignment and our own 


sympathy with his point of view. 
Bn word revolution applied to what is happen- 
ing in education may not be a misnomer, but in 
at least one way it is unfortunate. It means different 
things to different people. For the layman the con- 
notations may range from the Bastille to the Bol- 
sheviks. The more sophisticated student of social 
change thinks of revolution as a set of sudden and 
explosive changes in the adaptive non-material cul- 
ture following a crisis brought about by changes 
in the material culture. In any case, there are battling 
factions and violent upheaval before fundamental 
changes take place in institutions and ideas. 

It is the turmoil and tension and emotionalism of 
change in education that most of us deplore. We 
would like to think of what is facing us as a set of 
problems—not as threats to one’s ego or position— 
all amenable to analysis, all susceptible to solution 
in the calm atmosphere of deliberation where intelli- 
gent people reach consensus. Like Dewey, we prob- 
ably tend to underestimate the power of cultural 
lag and overestimate the potency of deliberation and 
intelligence both in individual and social life. But 
these are commitments the teacher must make, and 
the chances he must take. 

The sample headlines at the top of column one tell 
us that Californians are deeply and emotionally 
involved in improving their schools. A lot of us 
might be happier if the newspapers would stop re- 
porting the battles between men of different per- 
suasions. Yet there are issues that cannot be swept 
under the rug. Not if we have any regard for teach- 
ing and learning. Not if we have hopes of a new syn- 
thesis which will better adapt education to the 
facts of modern life. —SME 





Part I 


THE CONSERVATIVE 


REVOLUTION 


IN CALIFORNIA EDUCATION 


ROBINSON 


In this three-part article, a high-school teacher itemizes changes in policy, practice, 
and attitude which constitute a major upheaval in the Golden State. Its conservative 
aspects are of concern to theorists and practitioners alike. 


By DON ROBINSON 


ALIFORNIANS are aroused. Laymen have 

awakened to an active interest. Liberal 

schoolmen are alarmed. Conservatives are 
thrilling as the wave of conservative sentiment 
swells to a revolution. Items: 


1. In April of 1960 the eight professors, in their 
famous “Report of the San Francisco Cur- 
riculum Survey Committee,” presented to the 
board of education their recommendations 
for improving the curriculum of the San 
Francisco schools. This report, labeled by the 
California Teachers Association “a reaction- 
ary proposal which could endanger hard won 
improvements in public school operation,” re- 
ceived generally favorable comment, includ- 
ing endorsement by the American Federation 
of Teachers, and twenty-three of its proposals 
were substantially approved by Superintendent 
Harold Spears and his board. 

. In September, 1960, the Council for Basic 
Education announced that of its entire nation- 
al membership about one-sixth are Cali- 
fornians. 


MR. ROBINSON (Lambda 1781) teaches social stud- 
ies at Carlmont High School, Belmont, Calif. His 
thoughtful articles on educational topics have ap- 
peared in a dozen state and national professional 
journals, including the CTA Journal and the KAPPAN. 
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During 1960 the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators published 
a curriculum booklet entitled “New Develop- 
ments in Secondary Mathematics” in which 
the opening statement under the heading 
“Summary of Recommendations” reads, “1. 
The content of the secondary mathematics 
program should be essentially the same for all 
students, varying only in degree and rate for 
pupils of varying abilities.” 

In June, 1960, the chairman of the State 
Board of Education publicly stated: “I think 
it has become apparent that the emphasis is 
shifting from methods courses to subject 
courses, from form to substance. The State 
Board of Education is recommending that 
holders of the secondary credential be per- 
mitted to teach only in their majors or 
minors, except in emergency circumstances 
to be reported to the board. This underlining 
of the subject is symptomatic of the tendency 
to return to fundamentals.” 


. In October, 1960, a citizens’ commission of 


twenty-seven members, appointed by a com- 
mittee of the state legislature, reported its 
recommendations. They include (1) a sys- 
tem of statewide examinations comparable 
to the New York Regents Exams, (2) com- 
pulsory allotment of at least two-thirds of 
the school time of elementary students to 
the three R’s, (3) reduction of emphasis on 
physical education, and (4) elimination of 
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driver education. (See separate article, page 
96.) 

. In September, 1960, the Berkeley School 
Board authorized the assigning of homework 
for elementary school students, after many 
ears when it was forbidden. 

. In December, 1960, findings were released 
(See Albrecht article, page 103) of a survey 
showing that of 2,000 California high-school 
teachers polled at random, 74 per cent be- 
lieve the number of education credits re- 
quired for teachers should be reduced, 72 
per ce. favor comprehensive achievement 
examinations for seniors on a_ state-wide 
basis, and 94 per cent believe it would be 
better for a prospective teacher to take ad- 
ditional work in his major or minor field 
rather than some of the education courses 
now offered. 

. In September, 1960, Mrs. Joralemon, a Berk- 
eley nursery school operator, defied the State 
Department of Welfare on the issue of rigor- 
ous instruction versus ample play periods for 
tots in her Melody Workshop. Not only did 
she receive widespread support from the 
general public, but the State Department 
backed down and granted her a license with- 
out insisting on some of the requirements at 
first demanded. 


. At least one large school district (Sequoia 
Union High School District in San Mateo 
County) has adopted a pupil exclusion policy 
which states, in part, “After all reasonable 
means to assist pupils have been used, and 
pupils continue to refuse to cooperate or con- 
tinue to maintain an attitude of indifference 


toward studying and learning, then such 
pupils may be excluded for the remainder of 
the semester or the school year as habitual 
failures, with the approval of the board. A 
pupil who fails in three or more subjects or 
in fifty per cent of the assigned program 
may, at the close of a semester, be classified 
as an habitual failure. An habitual failure may 
be enrolled on a probationary basis for one 
grading period (six weeks). If, at the end of 
the grading period, he is not passing in four 
subjects, he may be recommended for ex- 
clusion.” 

. In April, 1960, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction stated his interest in ex- 
ploring the possibility of statewide uniform 
achievement examinations. 

. In May and June, 1960, a series of columns, 
distributed by United Press International, 
tabbed the revolution (“the scholars are 
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routing the ‘social adjusters’) with the claim 
that in Sacramento “every major policy de- 
cision announced here this year has, without 
exception, represented a victory for advocates 
of ‘basic’ education.” 


These items are real. All gained prominence 
in the public press. Some, such as the San Fran- 
cisco Survey and the State Citizens Commission 
report, are of deep and abiding importance. 

Granted that other actions and influences are 
operating in other directions in California, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the ferment 
in the Golden State has assumed the proportions 
of a revolution and the tenor of this revolution 
is conservative. 


They Said These Things 


Persons known to be concerned about Cali- 
fornia education, asked to comment about the 
conservative revolution, had these things to say: 

Ed Hartsook, oil company executive and lay 
leader in education conferences, “Schools are al- 
ready doing a more substantial job in teaching the 
fundamentals. We can see the difference in our 
child. What happened was that Sputnik startled 
the country so much that many parents became 
willing to allow the teachers to do what they want- 
ed to do in the way of rigorous teaching.” 

Joel Hildebrand, member of the State Citizens 
Commission and forthright supporter of the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education, “The conservative revo- 
lution had better go pretty far if we are to com- 
pete successfully with a tough and _ ruthless 
enemy. 

Mrs. Phyllis Wainwright, mother, school board 
member, and member of the State Citizens Com- 
mission, “Don’t sell California schools short. 
There is plenty of quality education. We just 
want to make it better.” 

James Quillen, education professor at Stan- 
ford and dean, School of Education, a member 
of the State Citizens Commission, “The trend is 
part of a nationwide expression and is not neces- 
sarily stronger in California than elsewhere. The 
greater volume of sentiment today may measure 
greater opportunity for expression rather than 
any increase in conservative sentiment. It is prob- 
ably a fairly steady segment of public sentiment.” 

Robert McKay, governmental relations exec- 
utive of the California Teachers Association, 
“I’m not at all sure there is a conservative revolu- 
tion. You will find many people advocating 
changes in many directions. Some want more at- 
tention to phonics, some urge more time for the 
three R’s, some want to weaken the State De- 
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partment of Education, while others want to de- 
emphasize schools of education. They seldom 
agree with each other and they can scarcely be 
said to add up to a conservative revolution.” 

Claude Fawcett, former representative of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and pres- 
ently professor of education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, “To me, the con- 
servative revolution means a demonstrable, grow- 
ing interest in considering the ideas and frame- 
work of our political, economic, and social phi- 
losophy.” 

Accepting this definition, we could quickly 
agree that we are indeed in the midst of a con- 
servative revolution, that this is a very fine thing, 
and that we are always in this condition so long 
as people are thoughtfully attempting to relate 
the lessons of the past to the problems of the 
present and the future. Judged from this vantage- 
point, all change that is not completely radical 
must be conservative. 


Doing What Comes Naturally 


Professor Jerome Disque of the Division of Edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College, points out 
that if a conservative movement exists in Cali- 
fornia it is not organized in the sense that some 
attacks on the schools were organized in Pasadena 
and elsewhere in the early Fifties. He adds, “Since 
California is revising its higher education struc- 
ture at a time when many questions are being 
asked about education, but also at a time when 
the colleges are besieged with many applications, 
it is natural that emphasis would be placed on 
academic performance in high school as one 
criterion for determining who is fit for college. 
This has put tremendous pressures on the college 
preparatory curricula in the California high 
schools. Finally, California is exceptionally ‘edu- 
cation-conscious.’ Its strong support of the schools 
is One reason why so many people flock to Cali- 
fornia in search of a ‘new life’ with ‘more op- 
portunity.’ In times of fear, insecurity, and anx- 
iety, society often returns to absolutes that 
seemingly worked in the past, and it would be un- 
natural for Californians to do any differently.” 

The suggestion that stiff competition for ad- 
mission to college has caused parents and others 
to place pressures on the academic curriculum of 
the local high school suggests again what Mr. 
Hartsook implied, that the schools have been 
willing all along to be as demanding as public 
opinion would permit and that now the parents 
have been forced to become interested in the 
academic achievements of their children. Perti- 
nent is the statement of the Modern Language 
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Association of America that 99.1 per cent of 
California high schools offer foreign languages, 
though only 41 per cent of the colleges require 
foreign language for admission. In nearly lj 
schools the program of basics has been available, 
The general interest in curriculum has made ip. 
dividual parents become interested in their own 
children’s course of study. 

The vigorous expression of views at variance 
with the status quo in California schools is not 
new. The revolution has gained momentum in the 
slipstream of the space missiles, but it is a peren- 
nial force, as the struggle between conservative 
and liberal powers is a perennial force in every 
significant issue. 

Five years ago the education section of the 
influential Commonwealth Club of San Francisco 
produced a report titled, “What Kind of In- 
dividual Do We Want Our Schools To Produce?” 
A ballot of the membership drew forth these 
symptomatic results, among others: 

“Should more emphasis be placed by our 
schools on the teaching of the traditional dis- 
ciplines such as mathematics, literature, foreign 
languages, and the sciences? Yes, 62; No, 23. 

“Should there be true comparative grading with 
fixed standards for all students? Yes, 49; No, 29.” 

The formal conclusion of the study committee 
clearly recommended a striving for greater excel- 
lence without any revolutionary changes: “We 
want the public schools to produce about the 
same kind of product they now produce, but with 
better intellectual attainments and mental dis- 
cipline; with better academic training for clearer 
thinking and greater ability to evaluate ideals pre- 
sented to them; with a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility; with deeper understanding and prac- 
tice of ethical principles, especially as they apply 
to dealings with their fellow men and to their 
contributions to the community and to our coun- 
try; with greater love and appreciation of cul- 
tural subjects perhaps even at the expense of 
lessened training for the practical problems of 
life.” 


Fearful and Reactionary Comment 


Although this cannot be called a revolution- 
ary statement, some of the comment it elicited 
from members of the club was clearly fearful and 
reactionary. Two quotations will suffice. One is 
from the remarks of an attorney: 

“Progressive education doesn’t measure up. -.- 
It doesn’t measure up to the product we had 
under the traditional system. . . . Why do we 
pursue a system that is developing collectivist 
tendencies; that is producing children who can't 
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read or write; that is raising serious questions 
about juvenile delinquency? Why don’t we go back 
to the traditional system?” 

And one from a retired brigadier general: “Do 
we believe that progress results from the ac- 
cumulative efforts of individuals; or do we be- 
lieve that progress is formless collectivism, in 
which the individual rides without effort on the 
band wagon driven by educational dictation?” 

These remarks hint at the political fears some 

ple associate with progressive education, 
which is linked with an unhappy awareness that 
social and economic status no longer insure edu- 
cational privilege. 

Achievement in anything is largely the result of 
motivation. Since motivation is often strongest 
in struggling, underprivileged individuals (and in 
aspiring have-not nations) it is not surprising 
that excellent scholarship often appears in the 
children of ordinary families while mediocre per- 
formance comes from the uninspired offspring of 
the families who have already arrived. 

The truly reactionary sentiment expressed in 
these comments is always present. To what degree 
it exists in the current upsurge of sentiment is 
impossible to assess. The sentiment (like anti- 
religious or anti-minority prejudices) is so un- 
popular that it is seldom overtly expressed. It 
is equally impossible to assess the real extent of 
a deliberate collectivist point of view in the 
schools, despite the sustained efforts of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee to uncover 
evidence. 


GRANTING THE REVOLUTION, 
IS IT A GOOD THING? 


HEN one blind man embraced the ele- 

phant’s leg and said the elephant is like a 
tree while his blind brother slapped the pachy- 
derm’s side and proclaimed the beast was like a 
wall, they were in agreement at least that some- 
thing was there called elephant. 

Most alert Californians are agreed that some- 
thing is here called educational ferment. Some 
schoolmen, blind to the rationale of the critics, 
insist upon calling the trend a toughening-up 
process with no retreat from progressivism. Some 
embattled conservatives, heedless of the values 
of permissiveness, hail the conservative revolu- 
tion as the beginning of a return to “basic values.” 

It is difficult indeed to deny the revolution. The 
shouting is too loud and too persistent. But, is it 
a good thing? 

If we refer to the increasing careful scrutiny of 
school performance, critical examination of cur- 
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riculum, textbooks, methods, and the caliber of 
teachers, then the answer is unreservedly yes. If 
we anticipate a widespread abdication of pro- 
gressive ideals of individual attention, flexible 
programs and standards, and a return to the 
limited goals and rigid absolute standards advocat- 
ed by the Council for Basic Education, the answer 
is an unqualified no. 

Many persons confuse liberalism with laxness, 
rigorous standards with conservatism. Perhaps 
this is because the conservative in our society has 
historically been on the defensive, hence frequent- 
ly grim and sometimes unpleasant, while the lib- 
eral, sustained by the crusader’s zeal and con- 
fident that he was riding the wave of the future, 
took pride in a humanitarian outlook which, when 
abused, could easily result in carelessness or lax- 
ity. Though it is obviously possible to have pre- 
cise and rigorous liberals in education and care- 
less, inept traditionalists, the reverse sometimes 
occurs, so the common confusion of terms is per- 
haps justified. The reason may well be that in 
the recent era of permissive education only the 
most competent of traditionalists were likely to 
survive, just as in an earlier age only the top- 
flight permissive teacher could maintain his posi- 
tion in the hostile atmosphere of formalism. 

Unfortunately, the level of scholarship is low 
in the documents supporting the California revo- 
lution. Certainly the report of the San Francisco 
Survey Committee is not distinguished for its 
“knowledge, accuracy, and critical quality.” 

Both in this report and in some of the replies 
that have been offered to it the careful documenta- 
tion of evidence for or against specific proposals 
has been far less apparent than the intensity of 
the feelings of mutual hostility. 

The educational leaders of both persuasions 
have permitted their very natural emotional feel- 
ings to invade their public pronouncements on 
vital intellectual issues. Human though this trait 
is, and thoroughly acceptable in politicians cam- 
paigning for public office, its appearance in a 
supposedly intellectual discussion among educated 
leaders breeds something less than complete con- 
fidence. 

The report of the eight professors begins with 
a statement of aims. “First, we believe that the 
purpose of education is to inform the mind and 
develop the intelligence. Recent pedagogical 
theory, however, has tended to make ‘education 
for life in a democracy’ the primary purpose of 
the public schools, interpreting and applying that 
phrase in a sense profoundly hostile to excellence 
in education. The result has been to skimp aca- 
demic subjects, to lower standards, and to con- 
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fuse and retard the whole educational process. 
Nothing could be more contrary to the real in- 
terests of democracy.” 

Whatever the merits of their philosophy, and 
they are many, would any of these professors ap- 
prove a scholarly thesis presented by one of his 
students if it launched into a biased conclusion 
in the introductory paragraph? 


San Francisco Report Narrowly Focused 


As the statement of the California Teachers As- 
sociation Commission and five allied associations 
ably point out, the report cannot properly be 
called a study or a survey. It presents the opin- 
ions and recommendations of a group of spe- 
cialists with concern for a limited segment of 
the school program. This the eight professors had 
recognized in the introduction to their report: 
“We have focused our attention almost exclusive- 
ly on academic standards and requirements . . . 
We have not concerned ourselves with special 
requirements and offerings in non-academic 
areas.” 

The CTA commission continues its hard-hit- 
ting retort, in which pique and good sense alter- 
nate, “It is difficult to reconcile the concern 


the professors express for scholarship and ex- 
cellence among public school pupils with the 


careless and even capricious manner in which 
their assignment from the San Francisco School 
Board was handled. The report reflects little but 
the opinions of the writers.” 

And, “Moreover, the professors demonstrate a 
disdain for the contributions of eminent scholars 
and researchers in fields related to public school 
operation. This disdain bears the indication of 
academic pettiness and snobbery which is out of 
keeping with their professed expressions of re- 
spect for knowledge and search for truth.” 

Is it smug to propose that both camps are 
publicly demonstrating the urgent need for better 
training for our educational leaders, training both 
in the mastery of facts and of self-understanding 
and interpersonal relationships? 

The scholars who prepared the San Francisco 
survey have demonstrated quite convincingly that 
transfer of training does not succeed in making 
a proven scholar produce scholarly work in an- 
other field. The educationists who responded 
have provided the evidence that even long im- 
mersion in concepts of education for democracy 
cannot always succeed in keeping a person ob- 
jective and unruffled when he imagines he has 
been personally attacked. 

Is it too much to hope that out of the battle- 
grounds of this revolution will emerge a sounder 
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concept of education that will somehow produce 
educators free to say without hesitation or em. 
barrassment, “Maybe our schools of education 
are flabby. Let’s take an honest look at them” 
And scholars willing to ask with an open mind, 
“Can permissive education also be quality edu. 
cation? Perhaps other factors than progressivism 
have brought the apparent decline in quality.” 

On both sides loyalty to a group of persons 
holding a common belief has taken precedence 
over loyalty to the concept of free and independent 
judgment and has produced from both cam 
reports and statements unworthy of scholars, 

Many teachers will have no truck with any of 
these emotionalized reports in support of a view- 
point. They are too busy teaching. 

Meanwhile, the very fact that the air is feverish- 
ly charged with deep-felt passion may offer some 
clue to the depth of the trend in California, for 
revolutions in social institutions do not emerge 
from cold academic decisions. 

The 64-page report of the San Francisco Cur- 
riculum Survey Committee covers far too wide a 
territory to permit adequate analysis here. 

Among the recommendations are the following: 

Elimination of the advanced courses and semi- 
nars now Offered in the twelfth grade in favor of 
enrichment of the regular courses. 

Establishment of separate, fixed curricula—aca- 
demic, general, commercial, industrial—to which 
a student will be held. This would reduce the time 
consumed in program counseling. 

Eight 45-minute periods, instead of present seven 
50-minute periods, with some courses meeting two 
or three days a week instead of the present five, 
thus providing more flexibility. 

Defining and prescribing of content in much 
greater detail in all solid subjects. The latitude 
teachers now have leads to gaps and repetition. 

Beginning with the sixth grade, and ultimately 
with the third, foreign languages should be required. 

Essay-type examinations should be used in Eng- 
lish, history, geography, and civics instead of true- 
false and multiple choice examinations. 

Promotion should never be automatic. 

At the end of grades three, six, and nine, re- 
sults of citywide examinations should determine 
promotion. 

At graduation a diploma should represent achieve- 
ment, while a certificate of attendance should be 
given all who merely attended. 

Primary principals should substitute for absent 
teachers, and high school principals should teach 
one class if they have the academic competence. 

Summer study by teachers should be in their 
subjects of specialization, not in education. 

Teachers should be freed from all clerical, ad- 
ministrative, and other duties not immediately re- 
lated to teaching. 


This sampling of recommendations should be 
sufficient to indicate that the report is conserva 
tive or traditional in the commonly accepted sense 
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of emphasizing subject matter content and formal 
standards rather than attempts to individualize 
instruction or to encourage socialization, demo- 
cratic concepts, or pupil initiative. 

But do the facts justify the assumption that 
weaknesses in reading and spelling and manners 
have resulted from the abdication of the tried and 
tue classic curriculum and methods in favor of 
wishy-washy progressive doctrines? Is it not as 
likely that the failures have resulted from the 
refusal of teachers to understand, accept, and 
apply the progressive doctrines? 


Equating Excellence with Traditional Content 


Mortimer Smith, who has consistently lauded 
the San Francisco report, has stated that he just 
doesn’t care to accept the findings of the Eight- 
Year Study. But the findings of the Eight-Year 
Study remain a substantial chunk of evidence 
testifying that competence in learning and achieve- 
ment in content can and do take place under 
progressive auspices as well as or better than 
under traditional patterns. 

The point is important, for many California 
conservative critics are equating excellence with 
traditional content and substandard performance 
with progressive. It is a blazing example of the 
anti-intellectual tactics one is tempted to employ 
when he moves from the area of intellectual search 
for truth to the arena of public debate and search 
for followers. Schoolmen who refuse to accept 
responsibility for what their students learn or 
fail to learn are equally evasive. 

Expressions of conservative sentiment are ram- 
pant, because interest in education is high, be- 
cause anxiety makes people seek changes, and 
because the press thrives on controversy. Which 
of these or other forces is dominant it is impos- 
sible to say. 

Moreover, it is too early to say whether any 
long-term trend of action either in the direction 
of or away from progressive freedoms in the 
schools will take place. When that evidence is 
available the revolution will have been won or 
lost. All we can say now is that a revolution is in 
progress. 

Whatever the outcome, constructive conserva- 
tives will remember the necessity for conserving 
all values, those of the immediate past as well as 
those of the distant past. 

The revolution in California is real, and it is 
significant. It is a ferment in the thinking, a hesi- 
tation in the policy commitment that asks one 
question, “How can we offer better, more effec- 
tive education to all our students?” 

Let’s face the answer honestly: “We do not 
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know.” We do not even begin to know. And be- 
cause we are somewhat embarrassed at not know- 
ing we tend to be defensively assertive about our 
predilections for a “hard” or a “soft” approach, 
a “content” or a “methods” emphasis, a “psycho- 
logical” or an “historical” commitment. We are 
beginning to know with some confidence that we 
all learn differently, and that our facility for 
learning depends upon social and psychological 
factors as surely as upon intellectual capacity and 
disciplined effort. We are increasingly aware that 
facility for academic learning is not the only valid 
criterion for earning a badge of success. These 
conclusions scarcely support a return to a single 
curriculum or a single absolute standard for grad- 
ing. 

We still do not know what is the best educa- 
tional pattern, and schoolmen are increasingly 
leery of proposals which would set up some uni- 
versal “best” curriculum, as they are suspicious 
of any “best” formula for producing a successful 
marriage, for writing a fine poem, or for reduc- 
ing crime. 

Educationists will do more to offer leadership 
in directing the revolution if they will answer 
the survey reports with constructive proposals 
for betterment instead of with withering scorn 
for the surveyors. Spokesmen for the so-called 
traditionalists could do better than lament on 
page 2 that “the professional educators always 
outnumbered the non-professionals ten to one,” 
while on page 8 of the same Bulletin for Basic 
Education they boast of the example of an all- 
scholarly team with no public schoolmen (so that 
“scholars share in the responsibility for the con- 
duct and content of public education”). 

The rank and file of the teaching profession 
doesn’t care a damn about siding with either 
group. They are busy teaching. In responding to 
an NEA poll only one teacher in ten was willing 
to classify himself as either traditional or progres- 
sive. Teachers—and parents—keep listening to 
the hullabaloo only in the persistent hope that 
they will learn something constructive about edu- 
cating their children. 


What Teachers ARE Interested In 


The air in California, as elsewhere, is filled 
with truly revolutionary ideas, ideas for improv- 
ing instruction. Half a dozen varied trends are 


these: 

1. Flexible scheduling, with students meeting in 
very large classes for some purposes, very small 
groups at other times, and working individually a 
great deal more than at present. 

2. New applications of electronic and other 
technical aids, from closed circuit television to 
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linguaphones and other teaching machines. 

3. The employment of readers, clerks, teaching 
assistants, and other employees to relieve teachers 
of non-teaching duties. 

4. The substantial increase in teaching salaries, 
with and without merit provisions. 

5. Emphasis on the teaching of principles and 
processes rather than facts, as illustrated in the 
California Social Studies Framework and the Se- 
quoia Union High School District’s new science 
and math courses. 

6. Adapting the school program to the in- 
dividual student with more counseling service avail- 
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able, more programs available to match his tal- 
ents and interests, and more ability groups to match 
his capacity. 


Teachers are involved in this revolution. They 
are conducting pilot courses, working out new 
courses of study, attending seminars and com. 
mittee meetings—yes, and education courses, 
those which deal with these innovations. 

Is it proper to call this trend a conservative 
revolution? Most teachers couldn’t care less. 





Part II, Conservative Revolution in California Education 


A Citizens Commission Reports 


Drastic Overhaul of Schools Urged! 
Schools Hit by Report! 


Study of Schools Urges Changes, Tougher 
Courses! 


Mothers Seek Better Teaching of Reading Skill! 
Local School Control! Called Myth! 


UC, Army Agree Schools Lag in Teaching English! 


GLENDALE dentist and two dozen fellow 
Californians—including wives and mothers, 
teachers and college presidents, business 
executives and lawyers—have hammered out a 
mammoth report on the condition of California’s 
public schools and have sent it to the legislative 
committee that empowered them to do this job. 

The report of this Citizens Advisory Commis- 
sion, prepared over a period of two years, rep- 
resents a distillation of proposals offered in more 
than fifty public hearings by over 250 witnesses 
in testimony covering some 5,000 pages. 

The report is organized in three main sections 
concerned with teachers, teaching, and credential- 
ing; the educational program; and school govern- 
ment. It contains ninety-seven specific recommen- 
dations, fifty-one directed to the legislature, twen- 


These recent headlines from San Francisco daily 
newspapers suggest that something is going on in 
the Golden State, something violent enough to 
warrant the name of revolution. Is it a conserva- 
tive revolution? How deep does it go? How long 
will it last? Californians are divided—and Cali- 
fornia schoolmen are divided. 

The State Board of Education has postponed 
for several months the adoption of an important 
statewide report, a curriculum plan which has 
been several years in the making, offering no clear 
reason for its failure to take action. Knowledge- 
able schoolmen insist that it is because the board, 
with its finger to the wind, hesitates to approve 
a report that may prove not conservative enough 
to satisfy the new mood of the state. They are 
waiting to see how far the conservative revolution 
is going. 
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ty-four to local boards, thirteen to the State Board 
of Education, two to the State College Board, and 
two to the institutions preparing teachers. Five 
are general recommendations. 

Taken together, these recommendations con- 
stitute a conservative, but constructively con- 
servative, approach to the improvement of the 
schools. 

They are based on the findings of the com- 
mittee that “California schools include excellent 
administration and fine programing as well as 
dedication and ability on the part of educators, 
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especially classroom teachers, which call for ad- 
miration and support to the greatest degree. The 
recommendations herein contained are presented 
with the hope that they will inspire and energize 
the best to be found in education to an even high- 
er level of performance.” 

Many of the proposals provoked sharp differ- 
ences within the committee, differences which were 
thoroughly aired and which resulted in the record- 
ing of many dissenting votes. Only three members 
were unable to support the final draft, and these 
three issued a minority document which may be 
said to represent the “lunatic reactionary fringe.”* 

The final draft of the Citizens Commission Re- 
port clearly seeks to establish conditions for 
competence in the schools, by providing the opti- 
mum conditions for the teacher to do an excellent 
job. It reflects the currently popular proposals for 
toughening-up, with emphasis on academics and 
a brake on extracurricular activities and “pro- 
fessional education.” 


TEACHERS, TEACHING, AND 
CREDENTIALING 


| emg the many recommendations concern- 
ing teachers and teaching are these: 

That classroom teachers have a major voice in 
the defining of objectives, in determining the con- 


tent of courses and curricula, and in the selection 
of textbooks. 

That secondary teachers teaching in their minor 
field be transferred as soon as possible to their 
major field or secure training in their minor field 
until they achieve major field competence. (Any 
assignment to teach outside of the major or minor 
field should be made only with the specific ap- 
proval of the school board.) 

That every school district in California prepare 
a statement of policy on discipline for distribution 
to parents and teachers. 

That interruptions of classroom teaching be 
held to a minimum. 

That extracurricular activities not interrupt 
the regular instructional program of the school. 

These re-statements of the need for attention 
to serious work may serve to lift the quality of 


_ 


"It includes such proposals as the following: 

“3. That the legislature withhold ADA funds from any district 
found administering behavior, a ee oe attitude, life adjustment, 
or similar tests to elementary, high-school, or junior college students. 
These vicious tests should be barred from use in this state by any- 
one, including the State Department of Education. . . . 

"5. That the legislarure enact a law with severe penalties to 
protect the children in the public schools from being subjected to 
anne that include materials from the State Department of Mental 

iene. 

6. That the legislature withhold ADA funds from any school 
district that violates the Education including ‘Social Studies’ 
a its curriculum in place of History of the Unired States and Cali- 
ornia, Civics, and graphy.” 
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the lax school to the level already maintained 
by the best schools. 

The commission affirms that “Teaching is the 
central job of the school. Distinguished teaching is 
an art, calling for the highest qualities of mind, 
character, and personality. 

“Persons of talent and ambition seek occupa- 
tions in which excellence is recognized and es- 
teemed. They seek security by virtue of their 
achievement. In a profession there should be no 
upper limit of recognition for excellence. In re- 
gard to salary or pay, a high floor under a low 
ceiling does in no way seem satisfactory. There- 
fore, the commission recommends to local boards 
that: The maximum salary for such individual 
teachers should be raised to a level high enough 
to encourage them to remain in the classroom” 
and that “the salaries of teachers be set at a high 
enough level to attract and hold the. best talent 
in the profession.” 

The report proceeds to list possible criteria for 
efficient teaching and to suggest that systems of 
teacher rank or title be established, based upon 
competence and experience, comparable in sig- 
nificance to that which is commonly used in col- 
lege teaching. 

Among the many suggestions for improving the 
quality of teaching some will inevitably amount to 
little more than expressions of pious hope. The 
proposal that school boards “institute more rigor- 
ous methods for screening and selecting teachers, 
including the use of committees composed of class- 
room teachers and administrators to do the in- 
terviewing and selecting of teachers” is unneces- 
sary in some schools and ineffective in others that 
are unable to attract the best candidates, and in 
both kinds it contradicts the proposal that teach- 
ers be relieved of all duties except teaching, 


A serious teacher annoyance arises from this 
paradox that teachers cannot share in decisions on 
the selection of fellow teachers, textbooks, and 
courses of study without assuming gargantuan 
burdens of time-consuming non-teaching work. 
Some teachers demand the responsibility but re- 
sent the work. This perplexity the report does not 
resolve. 

The section on teacher recruitment and selec- 
tion reflects the currently popular trend of deflat- 
ing educationism. It recommends that “all teacher 
education institutions keep courses on methods 
to a minimum and encourage early observation 
and practice teaching,” and it encourages pro- 
grams based on a paid internship for those who 
have received a bachelor’s degree with little or 
no work in professional education. The commis- 
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sion recommends a reduction in the number of 
education courses offered in state colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


N the area of the educational program the re- 

port includes recommendations: 

That a minimum of two-thirds of classroom 
time be devoted to the basics in grades one 
through six, a minimum of one-half time in grades 
seven and eight. (A foreign language should be 
taught beginning not later than the sixth grade.) 

That high-school diplomas have the student’s 
courses and grades printed on the back. 

That grouping of students in the secondary 
school vary with the ability of the student in 
particular subjects. (Effort and performance as 
well as aptitude should be considered. ) 

A proposal for lengthening the school day and 
increasing the number of class periods without 
creating any increase in teacher load will provide 
a real puzzler for administrators. 

Health and physical education in grades eleven 
and twelve and in junior colleges shall be elec- 
tive courses. 

The State Code should be revised to make no 
mention of driver education. 

A section devoted to textbooks proposes a plan 
of multiple adoptions, with guaranteed availability 
of spelling and reading texts which lay greater 
emphasis upon word structure and phonics. It 
recommends provision of instructional materials 
dealing with numbers and letters in kindergarten 
and for financial aid to the districts in providing 
texts for advanced or slow students. 

Some members of the commission feel that the 
key to maintenance of academic standards is the 
establishment of statewide measures of pupil 
achievement. Only three negative votes were re- 
corded to a recommendation to the legislature 
that mandatory statewide examinations be estab- 
lished and that: “The State Board of Education 
shall be responsible for the selection and/or de- 
velopment of such examinations. The State Board 
of Education shall institute a program of periodic 
testing to include reading, spelling, and arithmetic 
in the elementary schools, and in such other sub- 
jects in the elementary and secondary schools as 
the State Board of Education may determine.” 

The argument offered in support of this pro- 
posal points out that most districts now employ 
some kind of achievement test, and that such 
tests would be more useful and more economical 
if provided on a statewide basis. It asserts that 
the tests should not normally be applied to the 
very slow learner, who should be in a special 
class, and that the scores need not be used to de- 
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“You're afraid of the principal, the principal is afraid of 
the superintendent, the superintendent is afraid of the 
school board, the school board is afraid of the voters, 
I'm not afraid of anybody!” 


—Courtesy Saturday Review 





termine whether the pupil should be held back. 

A proviso that will encounter much opposition 
from school people for obvious reasons is one 
recommending that “tests of a student for anything 
other than mental ability and proficiency in basic 
skills and subject matter of the curriculum be 
given to the students of the California public 
education system only upon notification to the 
parent and upon subsequent receipt of parental 
permission.” This will also provide for examina- 
tion of such tests, if requested, by parents. The 
proposal, if enacted, would require parental per- 
mission before a student could submit to person- 
ality or attitude scales or vocational aptitude tests. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


[NCLUDED among the twenty-five proposed re- 
forms in school administration is the recom- 
mended appointment of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. This official is now elected by popular 
vote. 

Another proposal, prompted by the furor over 
the Jarolemon Case, would provide that “the 
licensing authority of the Department of Social 
Welfare over private schools of every kind be 
limited to matters of health and safety” and would 
restrain the department “from invading parental 
authority over the training and education of pre- 
school children.” 

The commission suggests that local adminis- 
trators consider the possibility of economies in 
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administrative salaries, non-teaching positions, 
and unnecessary luxury in the school plant. 

It recommends that the legislature direct a 
study of the possibilities of the year-round school. 

Other provisions deal with the unification of 
districts and with school building plans, bonded 
indebtedness, and filling board vacancies. 

The direction and duration of the revolution 
in California education will be determined in part 
by the reaction of the legislature to this report. 
How many of the ninety-seven theses will find 
their way into law? One member of the commis- 
sion anticipates “very few.” Another predicts 
“ten per cent.” The chairman hopefully says “most 
of them.”” Commission members are not agreed on 
which provisions are most significant. To some, 
the statewide examination plan is the key to im- 
roving standards. To others this is incidental, 
while to still others it is a mistaken notion to be 
opposed with all possible vigor. 

Many members of the commission are person- 
ally dedicated to the fight for adoption of enough 
of the recommendations to have some effect on 
“upgrading the quality of education.” If they 
succeed, the commission will have participated 
in the conservative revolution. To many of 


the proposals the terms conservative and pro- 
gressive have no relevance, but where these 
tired words do apply the proposals are mostly 


clearly conservative. 

Since the concern for quality education was 
at least partly inspired by the phase of cold war 
fever following Sputnik, it seems little short of 
calamitous that reports such as this effort by the 
California Citizens Advisory Commission totally 
neglect the areas of social maturity, cooperation, 
and democracy in action as responsibilities of the 
school. The international crisis that inspired the 
toughening-up program is not a crisis caused by 
deficiencies in academic learning. It is a failure, 
not of the three R’s or of laboratory science, but 
of human understanding. It is a failure of feeling 
more than of thinking, of psychological sophistica- 
tion rather than of academic discipline. Standards 
of intellectual performance are obviously essential 
and must be maintained, but not at the expense 
of concern for the development of human under- 
standing and the talent for living and working 
together cooperatively. The report of the Citizens 
Commission in the other areas of its concern 
would have been greatly strengthened had it cast 
a sympathetic gesture of recognition in the direc- 
tion of democratic values. 

No matter how many of the proposals of this 
commission are ultimately enacted into law, the 
(eport is a significant expression of the prevailing 
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conservative sentiment. Its effect has already been 
evident as administrators have become aware of 
the existence of this sentiment. A joint committee 
of school superintendents and state department 
officials is already discussing implications of the 
citizens’ report. 

Since change cannot be expected to proceed in- 
definitely in a single direction, some pendulum 
effect is inevitable. Yet even the most conserva- 
tive swing will result in a school situation more 
enlightened than the conditions that prevailed in 
the past. Much as the national Republican ad- 
ministrations could not and would not eradicate 
all traces of the New Deal, a conservative revolt 
in education cannot and would not wish to elimi- 
nate the psychological insights that have been 
gained during an era of liberal experiment. 

Professional educators will call some of the 
California proposals unwise. Most of them are 
debatable. Few of them need infringe on the 
legitimate claims of progressive education for 
diversification, permissiveness, and individual at- 
tention. The report calls for minimum academic 
standards, on top of which can be built any pat- 
tern of electives, extracurriculars, and vocationals. 
It does not demand conservatism so much as it 
calls for competence. Within the framework of 
these proposals, if we exempt a few (such as 
parental permission for attitude and aptitude tests ) 
which are unlikely to be adopted, the school 
could conduct as “enlightened” a program as it 
chooses, offering all this and excellence too. 

Some will complain that the report goes too 
far in specifying details that are not the function 
of citizens’ committees or of legislatures, but of 
practicing educators. The public, they will say, 
should propose goals or objectives it wants its 
schools to reach and should evaluate the product 





Measuring School Quality 


There are six methods of measuring the 
quality of schools: 

1. Inspection 

. Accreditation 

. Follow-up studies on graduates 

. Supervision by state or county 

5. State-wide testing 

6. Reporting by junior colleges, state col- 
leges, and universities to the high schools 

The Citizens Advisory Commission elimi- 
nates the first method as too costly, recom- 
mends that local districts employ the second 
and third on a voluntary optional basis, and 
proposes that the last two be made mandatory 
on a state-wide basis. 
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The Task of the Secondary School 


“Far more responsibility than at present 
should be placed on the student for his own ed- 
ucation. In past generations the responsibility of 
work, farm chores, household and other duties 
had an educative and maturing effect. The high 
school must develop in the student the motives, 
habits, and skills necessary for independent 
study and thought. The idea must be firmly 
implanted that studying in the school alone 
will not constitute his entire education. A 
student must recognize the value of developing 
the ability to plan his further pursuit of 
knowledge and competence. Thus the secondary 
school best fulfills its terminal as well as col- 
lege preparatory functions.” 

—From report of the California Citizens Advisory Commission 











to determine whether the schools have succeeded, 
but must leave to schoolmen the determination 
of methods for achieving the goals, or for raising 
standards if they are found wanting. 

State laws prescribing the amount of time to be 
devoted to the teaching of specific subjects would 


appear to violate this canon, though it must be said 
that this is in the tradition of American education, 
The American people through their legislatures 
as well as through their local school boards have 
largely dictated the content and the method of 
American schooling. So the California Citizens 
Report follows a time-honored custom in suggest. 
ing that the legislature prescribe in some detail the 
curricular pattern. 

Perhaps this report can best be identified as a 
conservative document in that it seeks to conserve 
the time and energy of teachers, students, and ad- 
ministrators for the essential tasks of academic 
instruction, and to conserve the financial re- 
sources of the community for the support of this 
program and especially for the payment of sub- 
stantial salaries to teachers. Whether one agrees 
or disagrees with this emphasis, it is increasingly 
recognized as the dominant emphasis today. 

All members of the Citizens Adsivory Commis- 
sion, majority and minority alike, deserve an ex- 
pression of genuine appreciation for a valuable 
example of the democratic process in practice. 


For in a democracy agreement isn’t necessary; 
participation is. 





Part Ill, Conservative Revolution in California Education 


The TEACHER vs. the SUPERINTENDENT 


The Albrecht study reported on pages 103- 
O08 shows that the revolution in California 
education is more than a “chorus of con- 
servative criticism from assorted laymen’; it 
reaches deep into the profession. But it does 
not reveal the attitudes of school superin- 
tendents responsible for leadership and poli- 
cy. Dr. Robinson has tested them with the 
Albrecht questionnaire THE EDITOR 


HOUGH California failed to remain in the 

spotlight in the major league baseball sea- 

son just ended, it cannot be said to have re- 
linquished its key role in political and educational 
controversy. Perhaps partly because California 
has provided the nation with its chief justice 
and with its vice president, because its booming 
population threatens to surpass that of New York 
State before the next decennial census, and be- 
cause of its reputation for being an ideological 


battleground, its educational program is the cen- 
ter of national interest and attention. 

The struggle between the forces of standardiza- 
tion and those of individualization, between aca- 
demic emphasis and psychological concern, is 
obviously not confined to this state. Nor is there 
any implication that as California goes, so goes 
the nation. Still, the trends in the state with more 
children enrolled in public school than any other 
state cannot be ignored. 

In California the educational revolution is not 
just a chorus of conservative criticism from as- 
sorted laymen. It is a conservative revolution both 
within and without the profession. For evidence, 
turn to “A Teacher Opinion Survey” on page 103. 
This survey reports the opinions of classroom 
teachers selected at random and indicates that in 
many areas they are in sympathy with some of 
the advocates of basic education and are highly 
critical of some aspects of present practice, and 
especially of education courses. 
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When the findings of Gustav Albrecht were sub- 
mitted, indicating that teacher opinion in Cali- 
fornia tended to support many facets of the con- 
servative revolution, it was decided to extend this 
survey by sampling the opinions of California 
superintendents, using the same questions Al- 
brecht had used with teachers. 

The findings should be read with care. Many 
items call for yes or no answers where yes or no 
answers are meaningless without explanation. Con- 
sequently, the superintendents refused to answer 
many items, and qualified many others. 

For instance, item #2 asks whether the re- 
quirements in teacher education courses should 
be increased, should be decreased, or should re- 
main as they are. Many respondents wrote in the 
comment that an improvement in quality is re- 
quired, regardless of what is done about quantity. 

Item 7a proposes that a person with successful 
teaching experience in a private school be per- 
mitted to teach in public school even though he 
lacks the presently required education courses. A 
number of respondents properly inquire, “Who is 
going to determine successful private school teach- 
ing?” One answer might be, “What does it mat- 
ter, since the three-year probation will preclude 
tenure if the teacher proves unfit.” 

Item #15 asks in effect whether life adjust- 
ment is a primary goal of public education. The 
answer can reflect only the vaguest measure of 
philosophy, for as one superintendent wrote in 
after responding negatively, “We must pay some 
attention to life adjustment.” 


TABLE. I. REPLIES OF SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS COMPARED WITH RE- 
PLIES OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

ON SELECTED ITEMS OF THE 
ALBRECHT QUESTIONNAIRE. * 





High 

School 

Teachers 
County City (Albrecht) 
Supts. Supts. N= 
N=33+ N=85¢ 1,4608 


30.0% 22.3% 5.8% 





|. How important were Most 


your education Some 57.0 S588 43.0 
courses? Little Te 517 ‘ay 
No 0.0 0.0 6.8 

No Ans. 3.0 7.0 4.3 

2. Regarding require- Increase 18.0 12.9 6.0 


ments of education Decrease 36.0 43.5 70.8 
courses, do you fa- As is 36.0 31.7 18.3 


vor? No Ans. 9.0 11.7 4.9 
3, Do you favor per- Yes 46.0 40.0 33.8 
mitting credentialed No 51.0 47.0 62.1 
high-school teacher No Ans. 3.0 12.9 4.1 


{0 teach any sub- 
ject in grades 11 
to 14? 
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4. Better to take ad- Yes 42.0 60.0 91.3 
ditional content No 42.0 32.9 6.2 
courses? No Ans. 15.0 7.0 2.4 

5. Better to take ad- Yes 12.0 3.5 1.4 
ditional education No 69.0 80.0 926 
courses? No Ans. 18.0 16.5 6.0 

7a.Allow teaching by Yes 24.0 41.2 56.9 
experienced private No 69.0 48.2 32.7 


school teacher with- No Ans. 6.0 10.6 10.3 
out education 


courses? 

7b.Allow teaching by Yes 24.0 25.9 $0.7 
intern under guid- No 72.0 61.2 40.4 
ance without educa- No Ans. 3.0 12.9 8.8 
tion courses? 

8. Prohibit teaching Yes 72.0 45.9 66.3 
except in major or No 24.0 45.9 28.3 
minor? No Ans. 3.0 8.? 5.3 

12. Outstanding scholar Yes 9.0 4.7 60.8 
eligible for princi- No. 84.0 87.0 29.7 


palship without ad- No Ans. 6.0 8.2 9.4 
ministrative cre- 


dential? 
15. School cannot per- Yes 42.0 S29 75.9 
form its primary No 42.0 34.1 15.1 
8.9 


functions well if it No Ans. 15.0 12.9 
concerns itself with 
life adjustment. 


16. Driver education Yes S08 .. 51.7 54.9 
should be transfer- No 60.0 31.7 38.9 
red to another No Ans. 9.0 16.5 6.1 
agency? 

21. Should physical edu- Yes 33.0 37.6 40.4 
cation be optional No 54.0 576 55.2 
in high school? No Ans. 12.0 4.7 4.3 

22. Should state-wide Yes 30.0 23.4 68.0 
exams be given all No $7.0 64.7 26.5 
seniors? No Ans. 12.0 11.7 5.4 

23. If yes to 22, then Yes 40.0 35.0 60.7 
a. should scores be No 40.0 20.0 28.8 

put on diploma? No Ans. 20.0 45.0 10.5 
b. should scores de- Yes 40.0 45.0 67.9 
termine getting a No 50.0 300 25.0 
diploma? No Ans. 10.0 25.0 7.0 

27. Ability grouping in Yes 57.0 84.7 88.2 

academic classes? No 18.0 8.2 7.1 
No Ans. 24.0 7.0 4.6 

*The per cent of “No Answer” includes those who answered 
“Uncertain.” Many superintendents failed to answer certain 
questions because they are not associated with a single school 
*Constitutes 58° return from total mailing as of deadline 


date for this article. 
tConstitutes 59% return. 
§Constitutes 74% return secured by Mr. Albrecht. 





The findings reported here suggest the desir- 
ability of further querying of the convictions of 
various professional groups, not so much for 
data on which to construct policies as for socio- 
logical evidence about the prejudices and loyal- 
ties of educators at the different levels. 

As Mortimer Smith has so aptly reminded us. 
educational policy cannot be properly based on 
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popularity polls, but only on intellectually sound 
foundations, regardless of popularity. 

The educationists will undoubtedly insist that 
California superintendents are clearly better in- 
formed than are classroom teachers on problems 
of over-all curriculum policy, by virtue of train- 
ing, experience, and responsibility. Others will 
retort that superintendents merely reflect the pre- 
vailing dogma of the schools of education while 
classroom teachers constitute the heart and soul 
of the profession, and therefore their opinions 
should be heeded. 

It is probable that superintendents’ responses 
were somewhat influenced by the responsibility 
some of them wield over elementary schools, for 
though the items were intended to apply to high 
schools, not all of them were so worded. Some 
items, such as #27 (on ability grouping), might 
have elicited more yes votes from superintendents 
if they had specifically referred to high schools. 

It must be recognized that the original study, 
financed by the Council for Basic Education, was 
based on a questionnaire which reflects this con- 
servative bias. 

How much this fact influenced replies one can 
only conjecture. When superintendents were asked 
to reply to the same form, they frequently ob- 
jected to the loaded questions, e.g., #31: “What 
per cent of assemblies are devoted to non-edu- 
cational programs, such as sports, rallies, and 
popular music?” This clearly begs the question 
that such programs are non-educational. 

When advocates of basic education cite the 
Albrecht study as evidence of teacher support for 
their view, it should be remembered that some of 
the clearest support was for arrangements that 
are now the rule, not the exception, in California 
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public schools. Teacher approval for abil 
grouping, for separate courses in history, English, 
and geography, and for teacher participation jp 
the selection of textbooks, can more properly be 
interpreted as an endorsement of the status quo 
than as evidence of any desire for reform. 

On other items considerable difference of opin- 
ion exists among the reformers. Although 89 per 
cent of the teachers polled by Albrecht favor col- 
lege level courses for advanced high-school stu- 
dents, the San Francisco survey team recommend- 
ed abandonment of such courses. 

A major item of concern for the conservatives 
is adequate subject preparation of all teachers. 
The consensus of 70 per cent that teachers should 
be assigned to teach only in areas of major or 
minor is ideal, but in some schools it is unrealistic, 
What do you do in a high school with only three 
teachers? 

The phrasing of some items, such as #17, can 
only be described as incredibly naive: “Do you 
think that a vote of the high-school faculty would 
be desirable when additions to or deletions from 
the curriculum are proposed?” Curriculum build- 
ing is a far more complex and extended procedure 
than the mere taking of a vote. It involves the 
participation of different persons at different 
levels, depending upon their knowledge, experi- 
ence, and involvement. Many educators would 
check “No” to a faculty vote, yet would favor 
and practice sophisticated faculty participation. 

The perfect questionnaire has not yet been 
devised. Whatever the defects of this one, it serves 
the purpose of providing some clue to the cur- 
riculum convictions of California’s school people, 
and those convictions are probably more con- 
servative than many people would have guessed. 
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A Survey of Teacher 
Opinion in California 


By GUSTAV ALBRECHT 


School administrators and professors of edu- 
cation will ponder deeply the findings of this 
survey. The KAPPAN welcomes comments on 
its significance beyond those offered by Drs. 
Albrecht and Robinson—THE EDITOR 


spring of 1960 as part of a larger study 

of California education,’ produced such re- 
markable—even astonishing—results that I de- 
cided to publish them separately, so that they 
may be available in the evaluation of various cur- 
ticular and certification revisions currently under 
study in the state. 

While there has been much discussion—often 
heated—concerning the relative importance of 
professional as against academic courses in the 
preparation of teachers, only two previous studies 
of teacher opinion on this subject have, to my 
knowledge, been made in California.* 

In the present study questionnaires were mailed 
to 2,000 high-school and 1,000 junior college 
teachers representing all but two high schools 
and one junior college in the state, and represent- 
ing all subject fields as well as physical education. 
A second mailing was made to the same teachers 
six weeks later. 

The names of the teachers were obtained from 
the California School Directory,® and were chosen 
in about equal numbers from the pages of the 
directory so as to give as nearly random a sam- 
pling as possible. The large response—73 per cent 
for the high school and 85 per cent for the junior 
college—treflects the interest of classroom teach- 


A TEACHER opinion survey, made in the 





MR. ALBRECHT teaches chemistry at San Fernando 
Valley State College, Northridge, Calif. Under aus- 
pices of the Council for Basic Education, he is pre- 
paring a history of California education. 

This article may not be reprinted or extensively 
quoted without express permission from Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


ers in the issues on which the questions were 
based. 

The percentage representation of the various 
subject fields in the returns from junior college 
teachers was as follows: 


Per Cent 

Art and music ‘ 
Sciences 35.7 
English 9.1 
Foreign languages 8.6 
History, economics, political 

science, philosophy, social studies, 

psychology 
Mathematics 
Physical education 


A similar proportionate response was obtained 
from the high-school teachers. 

It was found that no significant differences 
existed in the opinions of teachers in any of these 
fields except physical education. In_ general, 
physical education teachers considered profession- 
al courses of greater importance for themselves 
than did all other groups—although the differ- 
ences were mainly quantitative rather than quali- 
tative. Thus in question #2 of the junior college 
form, 55.5 per cent of physical education teach- 
ers voted to decrease education course require- 
ments as against an 87 per cent vote by teachers 
in all other subjects. 

The following tabulations include the responses 
of all teachers, including physical education teach- 
ers. Although many of the questions were differ- 
ent on the junior college and high-school forms, 
both are tabulated in parallel columns for ready 
comparison where the questions are the same. 


1 This study was made possible by a grant from the Council for 
Basic Education. 

2 See Kenneth Oliver, ‘‘Are English Teachers Properly Prepared? 
CTA Journal, May, 1959, p. 22, and Jesse A. Bond, ‘The Effective 
ness of Professional Education in the Preparation of High-School 
Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision, October 
1949, pp. 334-345. 

8 California School Directory, 1959-60, California Association 
of Secondary School Administrators, Burlingame, California 
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TABLE I. REPLIES OF HIGH-SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS TO 
QUESTIONS RELATING TO EDUCATIONAL POLICY IN CALIFORNIA 


Questions 
1. There has been considerable debate in recent 
years about the value of many of the education 
courses required of teachers. How important do you 
believe the education courses you took to obtain 
your credential were in making you an effective 
teacher? 


2. Revision of California’s teaching credential 
structure is currently under study . Some plans call 
for increasing and others for decreasing the require- 
ments in education courses. Which do you favor? 


3. A plan favored by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education would permit the holder of the 
general secondary (junior college) credential to 
teach any subject in grades 11 through 14, and to 
teach his subject field in any grade from kindergarten 
through junior college. Do you favor this plan? 


4. Do you think it would be better for a pros- 
pective high school (junior college) teacher to take 
additional courses in his major or minor fields in 
place of some of the education courses? 


5. Or, on the other hand, do you believe it would 
be better for him to take additional education courses 
in place of some of the courses in his major or minor 
fields? 


6. How many units of education courses do you 
think should be required for high school teaching? 


7. It has been advocated by the Council for Basic 
Education, the American Federation of Teachers, 
and by the Ford Foundation, that alternate routes 
to the teaching credential be provided. Do you ap- 
prove of either or both of the following plans: 


a) A teacher who has proved his teaching ability 
by successful teaching experience in an accredited 
private high school (private college or university) 
should be allowed to teach in public high schools 
(the junior college), even though he lacks credits 
in formal education courses. 


b) The successful completion of a year’s paid in- 
ternship, under the guidance of an experienced high- 
school (junior college) teacher, should be substitut- 
able for the formal education courses requirement. 


8. In order to prevent misassignment of teachers, 
would you favor having the secondary (junior col- 
lege) credential specify the fields in which the teach- 
er has a major, minor, or the equivalent, and to pro- 
hibit the assignment of a teacher to other fields? 


Answers 


Most important 
Some Importance 
Little importance 
No importance 


Increase 
Decrease 
As it is 


Yes 
No 


6. .S,. 10. 20, 
30, other 
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RESULTS 
High Junior 
school college 
No. Percent No. Per cent 


84 6.0 38 4.6 
622 44.7 267 32.2 
586 42.2 373 45.0 

99 7.1 151 18.2 


6.3 
74.0 
19.2 


20 


Be 
1,352 98.5 


15 units 
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RESULTS 
Junior 
college 
Questions Answers . Percent No. Percent 


9, Do you think that the junior college should be 
considered part of “higher education” rather than a 
branch of secondary education—and have its own 
superintendent and board? 


Yes yl 777 95.1 
No Shae J 40 4.9 


10. Do you think that the junior colleges should, 
like universities, state colleges, and private colleges, 
be exempted from state certification laws? 


11. At present, 52 units in education courses are 
required for the administrative credential (general 
secondary + 30 units). Would you favor amend- 
ing the law so as to permit an experienced high- 
school (junior college) teacher to accept an ad- 
ministrative position without taking additional edu- 
cation courses? 


12. Do you think that a high-school or college 
teacher (college or university professor), who has 
won distinction in an academic field, and has suc- 
cessful teaching and administrative experience, 
should be eligible for the position of principal or 
superintendent (superintendent or director of a 
junior college), even though he does not hold the 
administrative credential? 


13. Does your school system require attendance 60.0 
at teachers institute sessions? 40.0 


78.0 


22.0 


14. Would you favor optional rather than com- 
pulsory attendance at these institute sessions? 


15. The Citizens Advisory Commission, in its 
1959 report, stated: “Although ‘life adjustment,’ 
‘social adaptation,’ and similar purposes are desir- 
able, they are not primary goals. The school has 
neither the chief responsibility nor the means for 
dealing with all aspects of personal development; it 
cannot perform its primary function adequately if 
its efforts are widely scattered.” Do you agree with 
this view? 


16. In its preliminary 1960 report the Commis- 
sion also stated: “Driver training and education is 
a valuable program but it is not a proper function 
of the schools. It should be transferred to another 
agency, possibly the Department of Motor Vehicles.” 
Do you agree with this view? 


17. Do you think that a vote of the high-school 
faculty would be desirable when additions to or 
deletions from the curriculum are proposed? 


18. Do you think that grade and high-school 395 49.0 
classes such as remedial reading and arithmetic 414 51.0 
should be offered at the junior college? ‘> 
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Questions 


19. Do you think that the junior college should 
have an entrance examination for students with low 
high-school grades? 


20. What per cent of your pupils do you feel were 
adequately prepared in the lower grades in the 
fundamentals of: (Stated on the junior college form: 
What per cent of your freshman students do you feel 
were adequately prepared by the high-school and 
lower grades in:) 


21. Would you favor optional rather than com- 
pulsory physical education for the high-school (jun- 
ior college)? 


22. It has been suggested that a comprehensive 
examination in the senior year, covering the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, English, geography, general 
science, and history, would provide an incentive for 
better scholarship and retention of knowledge. 
Would you favor such an examination, given on a 


statewide basis? 


23. If your answer to the preceding question was 
“yes,” would you favor: 


a) Entering the grades achieved on the diploma? 


b) Awarding the diploma only to those who 
achieved a passing grade? 


24. To what extent, if at all, does pupil participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities interfere with your 
class work? 


25. Do you think that history, English, and geog- 
raphy should be taught as separate courses rather 
than be combined in a “social studies” course? 


26. Are they so separated in your high school? 

27. Do you favor ability grouping of students in 
academic classes? 

28. Do you think that some college level courses 


such as geology, astronomy, and calculus should be 
offered for gifted students in the high school? 


29. Does your high school offer such courses? 


30. Do you think that a large proportion of stu- 
dents could complete high school in 11 rather than 
12 years? 


Answers 


Yes 
No 


Writing 
Reading 
Arithmetic 
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RESULTS 
High Junior 
school college 
No. Percent No. Percent 


639 799 
173 21.0 


48.0 35.0 
48.0 35.0 
47.0 39.0 


Could not judge—H.S., 34% writing and reading, 


43% arith. 
57% arith. 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


None 
Somewhat 
Seriously 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Jr. Coll., 44% 


writing and reading, 


42.0 547 66.0 
58.0 281 34.0 
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RESULTS 
High Junior 
school college 
Questions Answers No. Percent No. Percent 


31. Approximately what per cent of student as- 
semblies at your school are devoted to non-educa- 
tional programs such as sports rallies and popular 


music? 


32. Do you feel that athletics and other extra- 430 53.0 
curricular activities are overly emphasized at your ‘ 388 47.0 


college? 


33. Approximately what per cent of your class 
time, as an average, would you judge is devoted to 
maintaining discipline? 


34. Do you think that the discipline problem 
in the high-school class would be largely solved by 
giving the teacher the authority to remove unruly 
students from his class roll? 


35. Would you subscribe to this statement: The 
teacher should be given complete authority in his 
class and should be judged mainly by the final prod- 
uct—the knowledge or skill he has imparted to his 
students. He should have the authority to teach his 
subject as he wishes, make out his own assignments 
and examinations, to use or not use audio-visual 
equipment as he sees fit, to take field trips or not, to 
make out grades without interference from other 
teachers or administrators, and to remove from 
his class any student whom he considers unprepared 
for the course, who refuses to study, or who is ill- 
behaved. 


36. Do you have these rights at your school? 


37. Approximately what per cent of your school 
time is devoted to clerical, supervisory, and other 
unskilled duties such as copying grade and atten- 
dance records, taking inventories, supervising ath- 
letic events? 


38. Approximately how much time per class is ca. 3 min. 
required to take attendance? 


39. Would you be willing to do additional teach- 
ing if all clerical work and other non-teaching dut- 
ies were done by office workers and other less skilled 
help? 


40. How many extra hours of teaching per week? 


41. Did you have a voice in the selection of the 
textbooks you are using in your courses? 


42. Do you think they are the best available books 
for your courses? 
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SUMMARY 


[he majority of high-school and junior college 
teachers believe that the number of education courses 
required for the credential should be reduced, that 
alternate routes to the credential through internship 
or experience should be established, that credentials 
should be in specific subject fields, that distinguished 
scholars with administrative experience should be 
allowed to hold administrative posts though lacking 
the administrative credential, and that attendance at 
teachers’ institutes should be voluntary rather than 
compulsory. 

Junior college teachers oppose compulsory phy- 
sical education in the junior college by a vote of 
two to one, while high-school teachers favor com- 
pulsory physical education in the high school by a 
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vote of three to two. 

Most high-school teachers favor a comprehensive 
examination on fundamentals in the senior year, 
believe that some college level courses should be 
offered for bright students in the high school, favor 
ability grouping of students in academic classes, find 
that extracurricular activities interfere somewhat or 
seriously with class work, and would be willing 
to do additional teaching if relieved of clerical 
work and other non-teaching duties which they esti- 
mate now consume 18 per cent of their time. Most 
high-school teachers have a voice in the selection 
of textbooks and believe the best books are being 
used. High-school teachers feel that about half of the 
pupils were adequately prepared in the lower grades 
in the three R’s, while junior college teachers esti- 
mated only about a third to be adequately prepared. 





Shrapnel from the Battle 


“A democratic society cannot survive without an 
educated electorate and thoughtful, highly trained 
leaders. To set citizenship and democracy in the 
classroom ahead of academic subjects is to put the 
cart before the horse. To emphasize democratic prin- 
ciples and procedures before students can under- 
stand them and before they know why and how they 
came into existence is premature and self-defeating.” 

—From the report of the San Francisco 
Curriculum Survey Committee 

“The majority of students served by the public 
schools do not go to a university. These individuals 
expect education to be useful in their lives, and 
these lives are essential to the economic, cultural, 
and spiritual health of our nation, as are those of 
the college group. Both groups make up the citizenry 
of our great nation. When a small number of uni- 
versity professors, or any group with limited, special 
interests attempts to determine the public school 
program best fitted to serve all youth, it clearly is 


outside the field in which it has special competence.” 


—From “Judging and Improving the Schools: Current Issues,” 
a statement issued by the California Teachers Association Com- 
mission on Educational Policy in association with five other 
educational organizations 


* fod x 
® “Human behavior has a tendency to fall into 
well-defined habits which control man’s activities for 
protracted periods of time. Gradually the voice of 
dissent expresses itself, and the critical, demanding, 
creative voice becomes the nucleus of change. Change 
is always followed by a period of uncertainty, but 
the period of uncertainty is gradually followed by 
a period of insight.” 
—Reuben G. Gustavson, as reported in The 
Boardman (Louisiana School Boards Assn. ) 


> Arrests of persons under 18 in the U.S. have 
doubled since a post-World War II low in 1948, 
according to the FBI’s “Uniform Crime Reports— 
1959.” 


TIME and Superintendent Hansen 


> “The main purpose of organized education is 
to cultivate the basic subjects as the building blocks 
of intelligent behavior,” says Washington, D. C., 
superintendent Carl F. Hansen, whose Amidon 
School in an urban-renewal area of the capital city 
has attracted wide attention. 

According to Time, Hansen has no quarrel with 
progressive education’s contention that problem solv- 
ing is more interesting than rote learning. But he 
thinks progressive educators underestimate the pride 
that children take in acquiring intellectual skills. In- 
stead of directly teaching the skills necessary to 
solve problems, Time says, progressive schools resort 
to a kind of subliminal advertising. They start out 
with “units of experience” built around such hardy 
fascinators as “the Red Man.” After interviewing an 
imported chief in full headdress, children write In- 
dian themes—supposedly absorbing grammar and 
spelling along the trail. 

Instead of liberating young minds, argues Hansen, 
this method often imprisons them. When science 
is cloaked in a “home unit,” it may get stuck at 
the doorbell—and never reach the principles of 
electricity. “One is inclined to be interested in what 
one knows,” says Hansen. “Children want still more 
of the American Indian because that is what they 
know. That is not helping them to learn.” 

At Amidon, reading begins with phonics in first 
grade and formal grammar starts in fourth grade. 
Writing is heavily emphasized because it “improves 
and refines thinking”—and the same goes for math 
and science. Geography focuses on specific places, 
and U.S. history is taught in chronological order “to 
develop an historian’s capacity to see and evaluate 
primary sources.” 

All this, Hansen insists, is not just “a reversion to 
the stilted education of the turn of the century. .. - 
| think [it] is the direction education will take in 
this country.” 
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The Conservative Revolution, 
In HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The CBE looks for a flaxen-haired maiden to rescue from the well-moated 
bureaucratic castle, says Dr. Brown, but she may be myth rather than miss. 
He cites California’s John Swett as author, in 1898, of education theory still 


good for modern schools. 


By KENNETH R. BROWN 


§ a conservative revolution occurring in the 

schools? Even more particularly, is there a 

conservative revolution in California school 
practice? Or Oregon school practice? These re- 
cently-asked questions appear to be connected 
with such events as the critical reports emanating 
from the San Francisco and Portland school dis- 
tricts, and from the sessions of the California 
Citizens Advisory Commission to the Joint In- 
terim Committee on the Public School System. 

How does one answer such questions? 

A factual answer calls for an opinion or judg- 
ment survey. The poll would require some kind 
of depth inquiry among teachers, parents, school 
board members, authors, and editors, and ap- 
parently among university professors too. The 
appearance of scattered books, articles, and hear- 
ing testimony can be interpreted as a straw in 
the wind, but such indications do not substitute 
for a penetrating survey. Further, knowing what 
we do about surveys and polling techniques, we 
would want to be assured that the study was com- 
pletely free of manipulation. To answer these 
questions, a thoroughly dependable survey has 
not yet been made, in California at least. 

A second kind of response to these questions 
involves asking the questioner to define his terms. 
What is a revolution? What is conservative? Be- 
cause most of us tend to commit ourselves to the 
idea of progress, is this pair of words usually 
linked when we talk of sweeping changes for the 
better? Or do they convey the opposite meaning, 
so that the question would more accurately be, 





MR. BROWN (Delta 800) is professional services 
executive for the California Teachers Association. A 
staff consultant for the CTA Commission on Educa- 
tional Policy, he has considered the “revolution” from 
the point of view of institutions which are trying to 
raise educational standards from within while simul- 
taneously protecting teachers from unjust criticism. 


“Is there a radical reaction in the public schools?” 
In either case, the problem of definition remains. 

Leaving the fencing and parrying aside, it is pos- 
sible to document a heightened interest in what 
is now going on in the schools. Whether this inter- 
est is moving in the direction of conservatism and 
whether its momentum is violent enough to be 
called revolutionary is much less certain. Some 
of the more voluble critics seem violent enough 
to be revolutionaries, and some of their proposals 
appear conservative (or is it reactionary?) in 
the sense that they would turn us back to now- 
seldom-used instructional practices. Even so, we 
can not say with certitude that these individuals 
are the probing fingers of a great ebb tide. 

What we may be seeing in particular places 
could be no more than an observer notes of the 
course of a large stream at points along the banks. 
He can discern the surface whirls, the boiling of 
turbulence, the backsweep of side eddies, the surge 
and drop of the current over submerged obstacles. 
Nonetheless, he does not gather the overall im- 
pression that the river has changed course and 
has begun to run from its mouth to its source. 

The movement of the mainstream of Amercian 
education falls steadily from the back-country 
of our history and development as a people. The 
stream bed has unquestionably been altered by 
short-lived, convulsive changes in the course of 
cutting its valley, but one may hazard the guess 
that its general gradient and rate of flow have been 
fairly consistent over two hundred years of work. 
While we could not deny the possibility, we would 
be astonished to see it flow backwards. 

A possible explanation of the inclination to read 
conservative trends into present events is the likeli- 
hood that commentators have not acquired a per- 
spective of educational history. It seems to be 
believed that the features of modern school prac- 
tice have been “inflicted” upon the schools by 
educational marplots of the last thirty years. 
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Therefore a crusade is in order, to wipe out the 
heresy and to return the schools to some prior 
condition of “normalcy.” It does not seem to be 
understood that most of the substantial innova- 
tions over which there is much fretting are the 
end products of development which has its ori- 
gins prior to the beginning of this century. Grant- 
ing that it is possible to run too far even in 
desirable directions, the changes which character- 
ize the modern school are intelligent departures 
from practice which by common consent and the 
results of applied research can no longer be sup- 
ported by teachers and parents. 

We may take some ease in the fact that con- 
troversy over instructional content and method 
has been a feature of American education since 
the founding of the nation. One may readily 
imagine the situation which caused and the con- 
sternation following this observation by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush, in 1786: 


Latin and Greek must be replaced by studies 
that function immediately. The study of the 
classics is improper in a country where uni- 
versal education is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the country, besides being a waste of 
time when knowledge was required to explore 
and apply the vast, undiscovered resources. In 
secondary education a curriculum should be 
organized that includes everything necessary to 
qualify [a pupil] for usefulness and private hap- 
piness.! 


Cubberley’s history of public education notes 
the public indignation of New York citizens in 
the legislature over the regents’ attempt to restore 
the Latin grammar school curriculum to state- 
aided academies between 1817 and 1827.7 


Old Questions Again Significant 


Until the evidence is more compelling, there is 
room to doubt that the present generation of citi- 
zens is any more anxious to “backtrack” in school 
operation than it is willing to reverse itself in 
other institutional arrangements. Even so, one 
may agree with William O. Stanley that “the con- 
ditions responsible for the current disturbance 
about the principles and practices of public edu- 
cation are neither temporary nor superficial. In- 
deed, in some cases at least, educational questions 
which have long been regarded as settled have 
again become significant issues.’ 


1From Thoughts Upon the Mode of Education Proper in a 
Republic. 

2Elwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the Unived States. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. p. 249. 

* William O. Stanley, “Change and Continuity in American Edu- 
cation,” Public Education in America, G. Z. F. Bereday and Luigi 
Volpicelli, eds. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. p. 193. 
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Another reason to suspend judgment on the 
idea of a conservative revolution is the possibility 
of connecting much of recent criticism only to a 
few features of the school program rather than to 
its entire structure. Extreme critics have urged 
what amounts to a complete overhauling of the 
school curriculum, but many others have urged 
little more than different emphases in particular 
subjects. Is it truly revolutionary to ask that 
courses be named and conducted as history or 
geography instead of social studies? Is the desire 
for increased attention to phonics in reading a 
conservative movement? This is not quite the 
same thing as urging that primary reading instruc- 
tion be limited to a unified phonics system, which 
was one of the recommendations of the San Fran- 
cisco Curriculum Survey Report. The San Fran- 
cisco Schools administration was able to account 
for a varied and successful program of reading 
instruction, including phonics, and it may be 
doubted that the recommendations of the survey- 
ors—conservative to be sure—will result in large- 
scale procedural changes in reading instruction. 
They may result in some more time being spent 
on phonics as a part of reading instruction. 

In the subject area of mathematics, able and 
earnest teachers in many school districts are hard 
at work to update instruction. National research is 
aimed at greatly strengthening the teaching of 
mathematics for contemporary needs. It cannot be 
said that the direction of these efforts is conserva- 
tive; their intent and mode of operation is surely 
progressive, assuming that the terms still carry 
the ordinary connotation. The studies, of course, 
may produce revolutionary results in mathematics 
instruction. 


A THIRD possible explanation for the asking 
of the opening question is simply that P. T. 
Barnum was right: It pays to ballyhoo! In repeat- 
ing the query, we may be paying an acknowledg- 
ment to the Council for Basic Education and its 
drumbeaters. The fact that the CBE has found 
a financial angel and can carry on a program of 
opposition to present school practice is a note- 
worthy event, but it is not necessary to suppose 
that the CBE is the spearhead of a moving col- 
umn to the conservative rear. It may be only a 
distressed ship signaling from a wide expanse of 
educational sea. The signal is loud and clear, but 
the progress of the craft is impossible to plot. 
It would appear to the writer that much of the 
current fuss over school procedures emanates 
from the CBE—not entirely, to be sure, but sig- 
nificantly. CBE’s posture appears heroic; the coun- 
cil claims to be a dragon slayer, riding a white 
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horse against the “educationists’” well-moated 
bureaucratic castle. This makes good press copy, 
and perhaps the conflict is egged on by those who 
thrive on a good fight. There are some teachers 
and school administrators who believe in the saga. 
However, it is altogether conceivable that there 
really is no flaxen-haired maiden to be rescued 
from the tower. She may be myth rather tha . miss. 


OUTBREAKS AMONG THE TROOPS? 


HERE would one look to find whether there 
is truly a conservative revolution in educa- 
tion? It would seem that the first place would be 
among the ranks of those who serve the schools. 
Most revolutions tend to be confirmed by out- 
breaks among the troops. Here, if it exists, the 
revolution is swift and effective. Well, aren’t there 
murmurs of disaffection? Of course there are, but 
it may be doubted that the appearance of such 
titles as Retreat from Learning or A_ Teacher 
Speaks confirm an active revolt. Unquestionably, 
these personal testimonials evidence agitation and 
foment rebellion, but there has been no wholesale 
casting aside of arms nor fleeing to the enemy. 
There is scarcely a teacher who doesn’t wish 
that his duties could be more simple and stand- 
ardized. He wishes teaching productivity could be 
accurately measured. He wishes children were as 
easy to handle as subject matter. School teaching 
of the past may actually have been simpler. It is 
a temptation to move in such a direction, and the 
move would probably be made except that edu- 
cators are reasonably well convinced that a simple 
regimen is too limited to solve the problems of 
their students. 

This is not to say that simplicity or ease is to be 
equated with the content of conservative proposals 
for schools, for surely this is not the purpose of 
the proposals. Nonetheless, it cannot be denied 
that past dependence on memorization, textbooks, 
recitation, drill, inactivity, report cards, and tight 
discipline lend an air of easier service than do the 
more recent policies of pupil planning, committee 
work, field trips, classroom projects, parent con- 
ferences, and student activities. Today’s teacher 
works much harder than his predecessor if he is 
conscientious about his educational philosophy. 

It is the author’s belief that if the great body of 
teachers and administrators were not of the pro- 
fessional conviction that the modern curriculum is 
genuinely appropriate to the rearing of youth in 
contemporary American society, then neither the 
NEA nor the AASA, nor their state or local coun- 
terparts, could prevail against the decision to 
proceed differently. Rantings to the effect that 
teachers are captives of a vicious conspiracy to 
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preserve a status quo of mediocrity and sloth 
border on hallucination. 

Teachers seek to apply variable standards, a 
flexible curriculum, social experiences, and a large 
amount of pupil activity and volunteering in their 
instruction because they have been taught by 
educational history and American tradition to mis- 
trust the opposites. In this demeanor, teachers are 
themselves products of the American culture. No 
teacher worth his salt, whether in a traditional or 
a progressive or a modern school, favors or pro- 
motes “soft pedagogy.” Good teachers in any 
setting—either conservative or liberal—want their 
students to show accomplishment in basic skills 
and to acquire as much information as their heads 
will hold. Schoolmen will argue as to what kinds 
of information and experience are more appropri- 
ate to certain students at certain ages, but there 
is no disagreement on the need for genuine study. 

Obtaining this effort from today’s distracted 
youth is no mean trick, and the often-cited prin- 
ciples of motivation and interest are aimed at 
this task. The task is not new, but teachers have 
accepted with better grace than formerly the 
humane responsibility of urging the learner to 
learn for adequate reasons, not just because he 
is told to do so or is threatened with failure. 


A FINGER IN THE WIND 


IONEERS tested the direction and movement 

of the wind by holding up a wet finger. Today 
we have such sophisticated instruments as vanes 
and anemometers. Predicting a conservative rev- 
olution in school practice is probably still in the 
wet-finger stage as of now. If the Commission on 
Educational Policy of the California Teachers As- 
sociation may be regarded as a small but accurate 
vane in California, no headlong rush to con- 
servatism is indicated. In collaboration with the 
state associations of administrators and curricu- 
lum directors, it has just taken issue with the 
basic attitude of the authors of the San Francisco 
Schools Curriculum Survey Report. This is a dis- 
agreement with what is considered to be the posi- 
tion of the report on several main issues in Ameri- 
can education: the purpose of the schools, the 
nature of curriculum related to school purposes, 
standards of achievement, attitude of the learner, 
and the role of the professional educator. 

The CTA commission would gladly join with 
the academicians in striving for improved schools 
and higher levels of student accomplishment. It 
would move toward this destination by a different 
route than that proposed in the San Francisco 
report, though the two routes might cross or join 
at several points. The commission holds the be- 
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lief that the state’s schools are following a path 
they have successfully traveled for virtually one 
hundred years. A reason for thinking so is ac- 
quaintance with individuals who have left full 
accounts of the journey. 

It is interesting to read from yesteryear texts 
on education, before there was any bitterness over 
such terms as “progressive education,” “child 
centered,” “adjustment,” “vocational education,” 
and so on. California has its own Horace Mann, 
and John Swett’s writing is a cockle-warming 
voice from the past to place alongside the recent, 
straightmouthed proposals of the basic education- 
ists on teacher preparation, examinations, school 
purposes, class methods, and textbooks. There is 
room here for no more than tantalizing references, 
but Swett’s books and those of his contemporaries 
in other states must be within reach in large li- 


braries:* 


In taking leave of the old curriculum and its 
antequated pedagogical methods, we do so 
without regret. All enlightened educators recog- 
nize the truth that school systems and pedagogi- 
cal methods must be subject to change in order 
to meet the successive stages in the political, 


social, and industrial development of a people. 
* »* * 


All modern educators agree that in every 
branch of study the mind should be conducted 


from the simple to the complex; the concrete 
to the abstract; the indefinite to the definite; 
the empirical to the rational or scientific. But 
the unpsychological teacher violates all these 
first principles. In arithmetic, he begins with 
definitions and mechanical rules, and ends with 
puzzling problems. In grammar, he omits the 
actual use of language in expressing thought, 
and devotes his attention to the technicalities 
of parsing, analysis, and diagrams. In geography, 
he is content to have his pupils memorize names, 
regardless of associated ideas. In history, he 
strings dates, like wooden beads, upon the thread 
of memory. In reading, he trains pupils to call 
words without reference to thought. In botany, 
he takes books before plants, and in physics, 
omits experiments. In fact, he neither awakens 
curiosity, nor excites inquiry. 
* * * 

A quarter of a century ago there prevailed 
in most of the cities of our country an epidemic 
of official written examinations at the end of 
the year, which determined the promotion of 
pupils from grade to grade. These examinations 
belonged to the class termed by Huxley “the 
Abomination of Desolation.” The result was 
disastrous both to teachers and pupils. Finally, 
the evils of this method became unbearable, and 


‘From American Public Schools, pp. 128, 185-187, 197-190. 
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there was a general revolt against it. The “lock- 
step” of graded schools was broken. In many 
cities, pupils are now promoted from grade to 
grade, or section to section, by the school prin- 
cipal and the class teacher, semi-annually or an- 
nually, by class records and the judgment of 
teachers. In the best schools pupils are changed 
from section to section whenever they become 
fitted for it. 


* ca a 


Under all the mechanism of graded schools, 
and programs, and courses of study, teachers 
must not lose sight of the fact that the chief 
end of the school and the teachers is to bring 
about in some way the best possible development 
for each particular pupil. Now the children are 
variable factors. They neither look alike noz 
think alike. They have inherited different pow- 
ers of mind and tendencies of temperament. 
School machinery, however elaborate and sys- 
tematic, and beautiful, must not be allowed to 
crush out all individuality in the child. Each 
pupil is of more consequence than the system. 
Child study means a recognition of differences 
in pupils. In spite of numbers and automatic 
appliances, it is the fine art of the true teacher 
to kindle each little soul into high ideals with 
some spark of enthusiasm from her own. 


T= interesting point is thai John Swett was 
writing in 1898 after a period of service to the 
California schools that began in 1853 and reached 
such heights as state superintendent of schools and 
superintendent of schools in San Francisco. Here 
are the origins of modern school practice, and 
these were in their day revolutionary indeed, but 
not in the direction of conservatism. 

We shall still be astonished to see the great 
river run backwards in its course. However, the 
ancients recorded that once the sun stood still. 





The School’s Responsibility? 


& Schools which do not even trust high-school 
students to sell 75¢ football tickets should not be 
surprised when businessmen say high-school grad- 
uates are not “responsible,” says Galen Saylor of 
the University of Nebraska. Every experience of 
the school day should provide opportunities for 
pupils to practice the values which are essential in 
citizens of a democracy, Saylor told school admin- 
istrators at the State University of Iowa last summer. 

Some critics say that the school should confine 
itself to intellectual development alone and forget 
such things as guidance and counseling programs, 
Saylor continued. But if there are character de- 
ficiencies in the school child, the home has already 
failed. “If the school refuses the responsibility. who 
will assume it?” he asked. 
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A Superintendent Looks at 
Conant’s Suggestions for 
The Junior High School 


A MEMORANDUM TO SCHOOL BOARDS: 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EDUCATION IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS, by 
James Bryant Conant. Princeton, N. J.: The 
Educational Testing Service, 1960. 46 pp. 50¢. 
Reviewed by CHARLES H. WILSON, superintend- 
ent, District 108, Highland Park, III. 


N experienced educator will quickly recognize 
; salient feature of Dr. Conant’s study of the 
American junior high school—the time and effort 
that have gone into the study of actual conditions 
under which the junior high program operates. Dr. 
Conant admits that he often finds “difficulty in the 
transition from broad generalizations to concrete 
proposals for day-to-day operation of a school.” 
This is in refreshing contrast to the plethora of 
authoritarian critics who find no such difficulty in 
recommending panaceas for American education. 

To obtain factual information about the junior 
high school, Dr. Conant and his staff visited 237 
schools in ninety school systems in twenty-three 
states. As a consequence of his empirical studies, he 
sets forth fourteen recommendations based upon 
what he considers the best practices in the schools 
visited. First, in grades seven and eight he would 
require English, social studies, mathematics, and sci- 
ence of all pupils, with perhaps 60 to 70 per cent 
of weekly classroom time devoted to these subjects. 
Second, for a small fraction of students, he recom- 
mends algebra or one of the new brands of mathe- 
matics in grade eight; and for some students, if not 
all, a study of a modern foreign language on a con- 
versational basis, to be started in grade seven as the 
beginning of a six-year sequence. 

Third, the junior high school should continue the 
basic skills of the elementary school toward the end 
that all students, except the mentally retarded, be 
able to read at least on the sixth-grade level by the 
completion of grade nine. He suggests, fourth, that 
extracurricular activities, particularly those with 
relevance for early adolescents (music, dramatics, 
interest clubs, and so forth) be a part of the total 
program. Fifth, he proposes that block-time and 
departmentalization, although admittedly contro- 
versial among educators, should be provided to as- 
sure smooth transition from the elementary school to 
the secondary school. Furthermore, he recommends 
that flexibility be provided with a seven-period day, 
thirty-five period week, with at least five of these 
periods devoted to the individual needs and interests 
of pupils in foreign language or any required subject 
in which additional work is advisable. 

Seventh, instruction should be so organized as 
'0 provide intellectual challenge for the whole range 
of abilities found in a school; but facing squarely the 
controversial nature of this recommendation, he in- 
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sists that school boards leave grouping practices in 
the hands of the professional staff. Eighth, he recom- 
mends a full-time specialist in guidance and testing 
for every 250-300 pupils, the same ratio recom- 
mended for grades nine-twelve in his The American 
High School Today. 

Ninth, he feels that a progression of homework 
from one hour a day in the seventh grade to two 
hours by grade nine is not excessive; that a differ- 
entiation in grading should mark required and elec- 
tive courses; and that retention of pupils should 
probably be confined to the primary grades and ex- 
ercised with care and discrimination at any level. 

In his tenth recommendation, Dr. Conant deals 
specifically with grade nine, proposing that at this 
level pupils commence the traditional elective pro- 
gram while continuing required courses in general 
education, including a science. As minimum special 
facilities for grades seven and eight, the author 
contends, in his eleventh recommendation, that a 
school include a well-stocked library, gymnasium 
with showers, home economics and industrial arts 
room, an auditorium capable of seating at least half 
the student body, and a cafeteria with space for at 
least a third of the students. 

Dr. Conant considers lack of articulation one of 
the most serious problems in many school systems. 
and he calls for leadership in cutting across school 
and grade lines. Thirteen, he recommends a lower 
pupil-teacher ratio in grades seven-nine than in 
grades ten-twelve, a recommendation many people 
will find shocking if not downright revolutionary. 
Finally, he calls for exemplary leadership on the 
part of junior high principals; and to provide time 
for such leadership, he proposes a full-time assistant 
principal for every 750 pupils, and a clerk or sec- 
retary for every 250 pupils. 

There is little that is new or startling in this long- 
awaited report on the junior high school. Basically, 
it is a reaffirmation of faith in the American school 
system, beckoning for increased support in those 
areas in which most responsible educators have sought 
increased support for decades. Disagreements that 
arise will be disagreements that have long existed 
among professional educators. In most respects, Dr. 
Conant speaks up for the teachers and adminis- 
trators who, for reasons of fatigue, apathy, or intimi- 
dation, have allowed their voices to sink into a whis- 
per. The author admits that his recommendations 
are purposely conservative and recognizes that there 
are many new and interesting developments that may 
revolutionize instruction in grades seven and eight 
in years to come. But all of these, he says, await the 
test of time. 

“I am well aware,” he concludes, “that some of 
the recommendations may require additional ex- 
penditure of funds. Guidance personnel, foreign lan- 
guage teachers in grade seven, 50 professionals for 
1,000 pupils—these cost money. School boards in 
many communities should make it plain to the peo- 
ple that more money is needed if better schools are 
to result.” 





THE SEVEN 


GRIM 


FAIRY TALES 


* ,..I1 talk of dreams 
W hich are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy...” 


—SHAKESPEARE 


By MAX RAFFERTY 


HOPE that you are as partial to fairy stories 
as I am, because I have here a collection of 
seven lulus. They may not hark back quite as 
far as Rapunzel, nor yet be quite as enshrouded 
in the mists of antiquity as Jack the Giant-Killer, 
but they are quite elderly enough to have rooted 





MR. RAFFERTY (Alpha Chi 36) introduces Eleanor 
Roosevelt to an audience at Needles, Calif., where 
he is superintendent of schools. Rafferty is author 
of numerous works, including seven articles for the 
Pot DeLta Kappan. A book, written in collabora- 
tion with Emery Stoops, former PDK president, was 
published recently. 


themselves like so many impacted molars in the 
folklore of our profession. 

All of you will recognize these old myths im- 
mediately. We imbibed them like mother’s milk 
from the abundantly flowing bosoms of our train- 
ing teachers, our professors of education, and the 
richly maternal experts of the various state de- 
partments of education. They were pounded into 
us the same way that the Homeric legends were 
hammered into the heads of little Greek boys two 
thousand years ago. Similarly, we were expected 
to be able to come up with chapter and verse 
upon the presentation of the proper stimulus. 
Like Pavlov’s dogs, we drooled dutifully. 

After the grim fairy tales, we'll share an ad- 
venture in Aristotelian logic which should dismay 
and may even appall you. Then I shall whisk you 
back from the realms of Oberon and Titania into 
the garish light of day, and you will be strictly on 
your own. You may be somewhat annoyed when 
it is all over, but do you remember how you felt 
when you first discovered that Hans Christian 
Andersen had only been kidding, after all? 


FAIRY TALE NUMBER ONE 
The Fire-Breathing Dragon of Homogeneous 
Grouping 
Once upon a time, and not so very long ago at 
that, it was the sacred duty of Education’s loyal 
sons to fight to the death against any form of 
ability grouping which might raise its horrid head. 
Research projects spawned like rabbits, each prov- 
(Continued on page 116) 
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DON’T BE 
MAD, 


BROTHER MAX 


§ Max Rafferty the Giant of Jack and the Bean- 

stalk, Dame Gothel of Rapunzel, or just 

Grumpy of Snow White? Is he really mad at 
all his old profs? Is he fascinated by his own 
rhetoric and invective? Or is he only kidding? 


Whatever the literary or psychiatric diagnosis, 
we'll have to grant that Max is a whiz at picking 
up straws, straws of half-truth, and building them 
into a whole army of straw men. He is good, too, 
at personalizing his arguments and stereotyping 
his targets. The people he doesn’t agree with are 
“the life-adjustment boys with the horn-rimmed 
spectacles, professors who wrote long books in 
praise of fusion courses and social living, antique, 
thin-lipped spinsters of a hundred county offices 
and a score of state departments who sat at the 
feet of John Dewey and Columbia University 
philosophers.” 


Now I’m all for personalizing anything I write, 
too, and I use a lot of anecdotes to clarify my 
ideas. There’s nothing sinful about that. We have 
pretty good precedent in Jesus and the Biblical 
parables. But let’s not abuse these devices. Among 
the abuses of personalizing is the creation of 
scapegoats with which to divert attention when 
we don’t have any clear evidence to support an 
opinion. The abuse of an anecdote, of course, is 
to choose an atypical but dramatic case to lead 
the reader to a false conclusion. 


Max not only beats goats, he bleats with im- 
patience when confronted with facts. For instance, 
he scoffs, “Research projects spawned like rabbits, 
each proving beyond a doubt that taking smart 


 . . . Fee — Fie — Fo — Fum, 

I smell the blood of an Englishmun. 
Be he alive, or be he dead, 

I'll grind his bones to make my bread.” 


—THE GIANT 


By EARL H. HANSON 


kids away from their stupid classmates and edu- 

cating them separately was undemocratic, reac- 

tionary, and generally pernicious. Besides, it was 

impossible. Everybody knew a few years ago that 

ability grouping never worked because children 
(Continued on page 116) 





MR. HANSON (Beta 1250), right, is interviewed by 
Tony Weitzel of the Chicago Daily News following 
publication of his first Saturday Evening Post article 
on the schools (Feb. 22,1958). Superintendent of 
schools at Rock Island, Ill., Hanson is author of near- 
ly 100 journal articles, including four for the Post. 
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MAX (Continued) 


ing beyond a doubt that taking smart kids away 
from their stupid classmates and educating them 
separately was undemocratic, reactionary, and 
generally pernicious. Besides, it was impossible. 
Everybody knew a few years ago that ability 
grouping never worked because children who 
were homogeneous in one respect were bound 
to be heterogeneous in all others, and so on and 
on, right down to the last standard deviation. 

So what happens? 

So Conant comes along and recommends homo- 
geneous grouping. Suddenly we all find ourselves 
nodding and saying, “Of course. Common sense 
indicates that gifted kids are going to progress 
faster if the shackles are taken off.” 

We try the treasonable but reasonable sugges- 
tion, and behold! it works. Common sense, for a 
change, triumphs. Conant is right. 

But where was all this common sense just five 
short years ago? Hmmm? 


FAIRY TALE NUMBER TWO 
The Enchanted Maturation Level 


When I was just a broth of a high school prin- 
cipal, the Wise Men of the Profession all told 
me that algebra should never, never be taught 
any earlier than the tenth grade because the older 
the child, the more easily he learned algebra. | 
had a fuzzy, uneasy feeling at the time that if I 
were to pursue this thesis to its logical conclusion 
I would end up offering algebra only to post- 
graduate students, but, like Scarlett O’Hara, I de- 
cided to think about that tomorrow. 

Teaching a college-preparatory foreign language 
in junior high was looked upon as so outrageous 
a proposition that no one even dared to think 
about that at all. 

Then there was kindergarten. The slightest hint 
of formal instruction in this preserve of nose- 
blowing and toilet-training caused every primary 
supervisor within a radius of five hundred miles 
to swarm to the attack like so many maddened 
barracuda. I almost hate to bring it up here, but 
recently certain institutions which shall remain dis- 
creetly nameless have actually been teaching kin- 
dergarteners to read. Well! When I read that one, 
my head swam, my eyes lifted involuntarily to 
Heaven, and I waited numbly for the Second 
Coming. 

But the world jogs on, and apparently the planet 
is going to muddle along for a few years to come, 
anyhow. In more and more schools next year, 
certain eighth graders will be exposed to algebra, 
biology, and even Latin, and quite a few five- 


EARL (Continued) 


who were homogeneous in one respect were bound 
to be heterogeneous in all others. . . . ” Max 
reminds me of an opponent I once met in college 
debate days. In exasperation, he said in his re. 
buttal, “My opponents have only given you facts 
this evening. But I want to tell you that I don’ 
believe in facts.” 

Finally, Max falls into the all-too-common 
either/or fallacy. He implies that either there 
must be homogeneous grouping or there must 
be no homogeneous grouping. Either we will pay 
attention to maturation or we won't pay any at- 
tention to it. Either there will be a lot of home- 
work or there won’t be any. Really, he ought to 
re-read one of the clearest books that John Dewey 
ever wrote. (It is a short one, too.) Back in 1938 
the Macmillan Company brought out Experience 
and Education. On the first page it says, “Mankind 
likes to think in terms of extreme opposites. It 
is given to formulating its beliefs in terms of 
Either-Ors, between which it recognizes no inter- 
mediate possibilities. Educational philosophy is no 
exception... . ” 

I'll confess that Max gets under my skin with 
his sideswipe at Dewey and other heroes of our 
educational past. Since he wants to be personal. 
let me be personal too, and name a few men 
whose ideas have inspired Phi Delta Kappans for 
half a century. I think of William C. Bagley, John 
H. Kilpatrick, Tommy Briggs, Elbert K. Fretwell, 
Nick Engelhardt, Paul Mort, William C. Reavis, 
Charles H. Judd, I. L. Kandel, and a whole host of 
others. They weren't “folklore specialists” to be 
turned out to pasture. They didn’t agree with each 
other. They frequently presented opposing points 
of view. But they respected each other, and their 
writings dealt with ideas, not personalities. 

Max is perfectly right in one of his implied 
criticisms. He sneers at the way most of us write. 
We do use pedaguese, and pretty poor pedaguese 
at that. We’re nearly as bad as the doctors, the 
drug manufacturers, the engineers, and govern- 
ment bureaucrats. Every profession, of course, 
builds up a special vocabulary which has meaning 
for the initiates. But we ought not to confuse and 
irritate the general public with it. 


What about Max’s fairy tales? 


The Fire-Breathing Dragon of Homogeneous 
Grouping. The simple truth is that sometimes 
homogeneous grouping works and sometimes tt 
doesn’t. Partly, it depends on the teacher. Partly, 
it depends on the temperament of the youngsters. 
In our system at Rock Island we use both hetero- 
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ear-olds will be reading just as merrily as though 
what they are doing would not have constituted 
educational heresy when you and I were young, 
Maggie. 

You ask what I’m doing about it? 

Oh, just turning over some of the sizable rocks 
out this way to try and locate some of those experts 
who were so positive only the other day that it 
couldn’t be done. 


FAIRY TALE NUMBER THREE 
The Ugly Ogre of Homework 


Remember the doghouse inhabited by home- 
work from 1945 ta 1955? 

It was busy work, remember? It was a dastard- 
ly incursion upon the sacred right of kids to loaf 
and raise hell after school. It was the last refuge 
of a poor teacher. And, inevitably, we had the 
usual crop of researchers who demonstrated 
triumphantly that children who did no homework 
accomplished just as much in school as those who 
burned the midnight oil. 

So comes the Space Age, and all our most 
reputable authorities suddenly come out for at 
least fifteen hours per week for high school pupils, 
and about an hour a day for the upper elementary 
grades. We implement this proposal like mad, 
and what do we find? Why, that the small fry 
are learning more, covering more ground, and 
notably failing to increase the population of the 
nation’s rest homes, sanitariums, and other nut 
farms. 

Now that we really think about it, it’s reason- 
able that increased study time will produce in- 
creased mastery, isn’t it? 

So how come we didn’t think this way back in 
1955? I’m just asking. 


FAIRY TALE NUMBER FOUR 
Te Giants and the Dwarfs 


Many years ago, when I was trying to become 
a teacher and was still too young to recognize 
a liar when I heard one, my old professor used 
to tell me, “The content of the subject taught is 
of minimal importance. What is significant are 
the attitudes and values which rise out of the in- 
terrelationship of the teacher with the pupils.” 

They actually believed this stuff, you know. 
What was taught was far less important than how 
it was taught. Trigonometry might be trivial; bas- 
ket-weaving basic. If the child learned more to- 
getherness, more in-groupness, more forward- 
looking, on-going self-actualizing (1 am quoting 
here, in case you were in any doubt, and you can 
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geneous and homogeneous grouping, and we al- 
ways have; I presume we always will. We also do 
some team-teaching, which seems to exploit a little 
better the advantages of homogeneous grouping 
and to eliminate some of its more serious disad- 
vantages. Our system is by no means unique. The 
story is the same in a thousand schools. 


The Enchanted Maturation Level, Does Max 
really think that people do not grow up? Or that 
as they grow up they do not go through well- 
defined stages of development? Has he ever talked 
to a good doctor who knows psychosomatic medi- 
cine, or a good psychiatrist who could tell him 
something of the truth about developmental tasks? 
The either/or pit yawns wide for Max here. Ap- 
parently, he would set up a syllogism reading like 
this: Some children can learn algebra in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. All pupils are children. 
Ergo, all pupils can learn algebra in the seventh 
and eighth grades. The fallacy is beneath explica- 
tion. Let’s dig out of this either/or pit and agree 
that there are maturation levels and that children 
reach them at different times, some early, some 
late. 


The Ugly Ogre of Homework. Max says, “Re- 
member the doghouse inhabited by homework 
from 1945 to 1955? It was busy work, remem- 
ber?” Just between you and me and the next 
footnote most of it was, too. And that kind of 
homework is the bunk. Conant isn’t for it either. 
There are other kinds of homework, of course, 
which any intelligent teacher knows how to as- 
sign, homework which is an extension of what is 
taught in the classes, not just a repeat of it; home- 
work which nurtures and stretches the interests 
of the youngsters rather than stultifies them. There 
has always been a lot of that in the best schools. 
There has also always been “polishing the anchor 
chain” homework, too, and even the advocates 
of the “hard school” were against that. 


The Giants and the Dwarfs. There are giants 
and dwarfs in every curriculum; there always have 
been. But those of us who see the world in some 
of its multiple relationships, not just in black and 
white, realize that what is a giant for one person 
can be a dwarf for another. It is a pretty obvious 
idea, but one Max refuses to conjure with. In the 
next fairy tale, the Noetic of Needles squawks 
about life adjustment and pleads for individuality. 
Well, Max, you can hardly have it both ways. 
This either/or situation is a real one. Either you 
will have to accept the idea that people are dif- 
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supply the name of your favorite authority), why 
then he should continue in basket-weaving, or 
cake-decorating, or advanced locker-opening, or 
whatever it was that was giving him this vital, re- 
warding experience. The fact that we were wildly 
wasting our country’s precious resources of brains 
and talent by diluting them with pap didn’t seem 
to register with us at all. 

The Sputniks put an end to most of this guff, of 
course. It’s a bold curriculum consultant who will 
come right out in public today and say that wood- 
working is as important as physics. He’ll agree, 
now, with those of us who have been saying for 
quite a spell that America’s survival depends up- 
on the students of chemistry and calculus and 
languages, not upon the worthy patrons of up- 
holstering and badminton and second-year table- 
setting. He'll admit—now—that in the hierarchy 
of subject matter, there are giants and there are 
dwarfs. 

How did it happen, I wonder, that in the early 
1950’s they all looked the same size to him, and 
to his ilk? 


FAIRY TALE NUMBER FIVE 
The Sleeping Princess Life Adjustment 


Education as adjustment to one’s environment 
is sleeping these days behind a prickly and im- 
penetrable hedge of unpleasant statistics and facts 
of life, mostly furnished by our practical friends, 
the Russians. But what a long and happy and 
thoroughly mischievous life our sleeping princess 
has had! 

“All values are relative,” she would intone 
sweetly. “All truths are mutable. All standards 
are variable. The only thing worth teaching, there- 
fore, is the ability to react to an ever-shifting en- 
vironmental kaleidoscope. Adjust. Adjust. Ad- 
just.” 

And she would wave her magic wand, and a few 
more solids would fall out of the curriculum. 

This, whether we like to admit it or not, was 
the educational philosophy of the Thirties, the 
Forties, and most of the Fifties. Don’t try to mold 
your environment; let it shape you. Don’t try to 
stand out; fit in. Your goal was to belong, to con- 
form, to be accepted. The Organization Man— 
this is what we worked so long and so hard to turn 
out. Masses of grey-flanneled oafs, agreeable, sub- 
servient, content—adjusted. 

Where would Shelley have been in our schools, 
I wonder? What would have been the fate of 
Byron, or Newton, or Churchill—these gleaming, 
gifted few who, once or twice in a century, move 
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ferent and entitled to make the most of their 
created unique selves, or you must go for the 
Organization Man and give the kids identical doses 
of education. If it’s the latter, though, I warn you, 
You'll choke sooner or later trying to swallow the 
idea that what’s a curricular giant for one must 
be a curricular giant for everybody. 


The Sleeping Princess Life Adjustment. More 
about this. Do you really believe, Max, that the 
best people are those who are most maladjusted? 
How recently have you visited your local hospital 
for the insane? Of course we can go too far in 
“life adjustment,” but we haven’t gone too far in 
this country—not when one out of every ten 
people will spend at least part of his life in an 
institution for the mentally deranged. The late 
John A. Schindler says in How To Live 365 Days 
a Year: “Nearly half the hospital beds of the 
United States are filled with people who are sick 
because of emotionally induced diseases.” If that’s 
true, we had better have some bigger doses of 
“life adjustment” for a large segment of our pupil 
clientele. 


The Transformed Educator. This, I'm afraid, is 
largely a matter of opinion. I know thousands of 


teachers and they are far above the general popu- 
lation in culture, intelligence, and intellectual in- 
terests. I believe the cultural quality of teachers is 
getting better all the time. I’m chairman of the 
National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. Approximately 90 per cent of teacher 
recruits are now being educated in colleges and 
universities approved by this council; and in every 
instance the screening of candidates for teacher 
education is such that their scholastic records must 
be above the general average for college students. 
I grant that limited research done by Phi Delta 
Kappa’s Commission on Teacher Selection sug- 
gests that other professions are getting the cream 
of the male crop. It’s another example of a com- 
mon sense principle in action: You tend to get 
what you pay for. We ought to do something 
to make teaching more attractive to high-quality 
young men. 


The Mythical Monster Merit Pay. The argu- 
ment here is too long and complicated for this 
round. But we recommend that Max leave Grimm 
for a moment in order to read what a committee 
of hard-headed, private-enterprise-supporting mil- 
lionaires wrote recently about the unfairness and 
morale-busting features of merit pay for teachers. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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the race ahead by virtue of their genius, as though 
on seven-league boots? 

We who called ourselves educators throughout 
this period had forgotten one of the great truths 
of Education—or perhaps it was never told to us: 
that the men who have made the earth move in 
new channels, who have lifted humanity out of 
ruts and given it wings, have not adjusted to their 
environment. They have adjusted their environ- 
ment to themselves. 


FAIRY TALE NUMBER SIX 
The Transformed Educator 


“If we can’t find the answer, let’s ask Teacher.” 

Not any more, kiddies. Not unless the answer 
is plainly written in the book, and even then 
Teacher might not be able to figure it out. 

You see, Teacher doesn’t read very well any 
more, children. He’s not so hot at spelling, either. 
In history, he’s very apt to confuse the Wars of 
the Roses with the Flowering of New England. 
And the geographical distinction between Guinea 
and Guiana leaves him hopelessly confused. 

Nobody has made Teacher learn anything for 
a long, long time, boys and girls. Except about 
How to Teach, of course. Even here, he’s a little 
backward. Because he comes from the Lower 
Level of the great university, little friends. Every- 
one there is smarter than he is. 

But cheer up. He can always ask the Principal 
how to punctuate his unsatisfactory notices, can’t 
he? And if the Principal doesn’t know, there’s al- 
ways the Superintendent. Isn’t there? 

This is the saddest fairy tale of all. . . 


FAIRY TALE NUMBER SEVEN 
The Mythical Monster Merit Pay 


The NEA and all its embattled subsidiaries 
have for the past ten years stood like King Arthur 
and the knights of the Round Table, swinging 
their battleaxes and hacking desperately away at 
the hydra-headed monster, Merit Pay. 

We have been regaled with horror stories about 
districts that tried it back in 1923 and have never 
fully recovered from the effects—of whole fac- 
ulties whose collective virginity was so crassly 
violated that they resigned en masse rather than 
accept more money—of the impossibility of ac- 
curately rating a teacher unless at least the grand- 
children of his present pupils have lived and died. 

We have been told by regiments and squadrons 
of experts that merit pay turns teachers into 
Machiavellian connivers, or espionage agents 
ala Peter Lorre, or despondent mopers because 
their tender sensibilities can’t stand the shock of 
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being compared to others of their kind. 

Horsefeathers. 

The truth is, naturally enough, that merit pay 
is being tried in many different forms in an in- 
creasing number of districts every year. It’s work- 
ing, too. In my own state, the number of districts 
under merit pay has doubled in one year. 

This is one fairy story that will probably be 
around a while. But not too much longer. 


S° there you have them, gentlemen—the Seven 

Grim Fairy Tales—myths made up out of the 
filmiest of cobwebs, the most fragile of gleaming 
bubbles, the most transient of dewdrops. Like all 
fairy stories, they are the stuff that dreams are 
made of. They differ from the legends of our 
childhood in that we have been conditioned to 
believe them. Whole schools of educational philos- 
ophy have grown up to justify them. A generation 
of the American people has been brought up and 
nurtured on fairy tales. Against the faceless masses 
and the sinister science of the Asian steppes, we 
have armed our fellow-countrymen with the 
brittle silver swords and the glistening hollow 
shields of Fairyland. 

When we began this little journey beyond the 
frontiers of fantasy, I promised you an exercise 
in Aristotelian logic. Here it is for you to quar- 
rel with, attired in impeccably syllogistic costume. 


MAJOR PREMISE: For thirty years, our Co- 
lumbia University philosophers, our educational 
psychologists, and our state department consult- 
ants have been leading us down a primrose path 
where report cards read like Abbott and Costello 
comedy routines, where competition was a 
naughty word, and where memorization and drill 
were relics of the Dark Ages. All the while, these 
same gentlemen kept assuring us that this was 
the way to the brave new world—to peace, to 
happy child development, to Adjustment. 

Okay so far? 


MINOR PREMISE: In the last three years, we 
have found out for ourselves that our morals are 
rotten, our world position degenerating so abys- 
mally that a race of lash-driven atheistic peasants 
can successfully challenge us in our own chosen 
field of science, and our rate of juvenile murder, 
torture, rape, and perversion so much the highest 
in the world that it has become an object of shud- 
dering horror to the rest of the human race. More, 
our greatest leaders today, both in and out of 
Education, now assure us that these fairy stories 
with which we have for thirty years bulwarked 
our thinking and our actions are just—plain- 
not—true. 
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And so we come to the inescapable 
CONCLUSION: Gentlemen, we have been sold 
a bill of goods. 


There is no alternative. Either we were wrong 
in 1935 and 1945 and 1955, or we are wrong 
now. 

Either it is bad for children to have to do home- 
work after school, or it isn’t. 

Either it is bad to separate certain pupils from 
their fellows and educate them apart, or it isn’t. 

Either it is bad to recognize that some sub- 
jects in school are of less importance than others, 
or it isn’t. 

Either it is bad to stress competition in school 
as preparation for the jungle that is twentieth 
century life, or it isn’t. 

We are like Alice. We have stepped into the 
Looking-Glass, and found everything exactly the 
opposite from what we have always been led to 
believe. 

How, then, do we know that we are right to- 
day? We know it for one eminently down-to-earth 
reason. We have been seized by the scruff of the 
neck and compelled by the fell clutch of circum- 
stance to do what we are reluctantly and belatedly 
having to do. If we fail to do it, we will not sur- 
vive. It’s just as simple as that. 

And if for a generation and more we have been 
conned into doing things that actually worked 
against our survival as a free nation, then just 
where does this leave the life-adjustment boys with 
the horn-rimmed spectacles and the group dy- 
namics—the professors who wrote those long 
books in praise of “fusion courses” and “social 
living’—the antique, thin-lipped spinsters of a 
hundred county offices and a score of state depart- 
ments, who sat at the feet of John Dewey a life- 
time ago and, like the Bourbons of old, have 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing through all 
the empty, weary years? 

We all know what these characters are doing 
today, don’t we? 

They're feverishly writing more books and more 
articles showing how analytical geometry should 
be put back into the high-school curriculum along 
with four years of Russian, and advocating the 
teaching of laboratory science in the first grade. 
They’re busy doing everything they can to make 
everyone forget that they ever told poor little 
wet-behind-the-ears student teachers to bake 
sourdough biscuits in order to teach sixth graders 
about Alaska, to construct mud huts in the mid- 
dle of the classroom floor so that a unit on the 
Belgian Congo might be “sensorily demonstrated,” 
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und to build igloos out of Frigidaire ice cubes jp 
order to appreciate the great cultural contriby. 
tions of the Eskimos. 

Isn’t it about time we turned these folklore 
specialists out to pasture? 

To save ourselves and our country, we are 
going to have to forget the fairy tales. We mus 
emerge from the incense fumes and murky smoke 
of the old myths and prepare to deal with reality, 
And we must set our steps, with those of the 
children whose lives have been entrusted to our 
care, upon the rocky but rewarding path of Sweat 
and Service and Sacrifice. Nothing more than this 
is necessary. Nothing less will do. 

After all, nothing is basically wrong with our 
profession which a little intelligence can’t cure. 
And to date, that’s just what we’ve got. 

Damned little. . . 
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They studied it at Winnetka, on the Illinois “Gold 
Coast,” and they didn’t like it. 

Now for that exercise in Aristotelian logic. Max, 
you should go back and repeat the undergrad 
course. The “syllogism” is so full of holes we 
really can’t take it seriously. I have a hunch you 
were kidding when you set it up; but if you weren't 
you have certainly “geesed” Aristotle. 

Finally, I am all for writing about educational 
issues clearly and warmly, but honesty counts 
too. We have to be fair, not merely showy. I also 
think that in our business, which is primarily the 
development of intelligence in a base of sound 
character, communications ought to emphasize 
truth and logic, not name-calling, caricature, and 
distortion. 





The ASCD on Indiscriminatory Grouping 


> After considerable discussion at their national 
meeting last March, the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development accepted a resolution 
which states that “some schools may overlook the 
possible dangers involved in indiscriminatory group- 
ing, which may result in undesirable social attitudes 
on the part of pupils and complacency on the part 
of those who mistakenly consider that individual 
differences are thus being met.” 

As reported in The Nation’s Schools for May, the 
resolution directed the ASCD executive committee 
to “take appropriate steps to urge all schools to re- 
view present administrative devices for grouping in 
the light of their previous history, the relevant Te- 
search, and the effect of the devices on learning, 
personality, and social development.” 
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The Tragedy of 


A ‘Personal Testament’ 


THE CONANT REPORT 


The Conant report on the American high school has been criticized for 
overemphasis on academic education. Here Dr. Koerner alleges excessive 
vocationalism, which, he says, shuts the door to college for many students. 
Readers will want to check the reply by Dr. Conant’s chief assistant, which 


By JAMES D. KOERNER 


N January, 1959, one of the most influential 

documents in the history of American educa- 

tion was published, James B. Conant’s The 
American High School Today. It was probably 
the most eagerly awaited, most widely distributed, 
and best known educational report of the cen- 
tury; its distribution has now run to considerably 
more than a quarter million copies. Therein, as 
one follows the effects of this book since its pub- 
lication, lies its tragedy. 

It is tragic not because of its findings and 
recommendations, which are tragic enough, but 
because of the unquestioning credence given the 
book by school boards and parents all over the 
nation and by public school teachers and admin- 
istrators. If the book had gone the way of most 
reports in education—that is, to the ashcan—its 
tragic effects would have been negligible; but be- 
cause Of Mr. Conant’s immense personal prestige, 
as well as the publicity campaign that has ac- 
companied his activities, the book represents, in 
my opinion, a national disaster. 

The disaster is not quite “unmitigated,” as it 
was said to be by W. H. Ferry, vice-president of 
the Fund for the Republic, when the book first 
appeared. Mr. Conant does say many good things 
about educating superior students, things that he 
and others have been saying for some time. His 
recommendations in this regard should go a long 
way (not far enough, but a long way) toward 
rescuing the bright kids in our public schools. 

The tragedy lies elsewhere. It lies in the des- 
tiny to which Mr. Conant has consigned as much 
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as 85 per cent of American youth. While many, 
many points in his book need to be refuted, this 
particular and crucial point is the one to which 
I would like to address myself. To do so, I would 
beg the reader’s indulgence while I move into 
the personal idiom. The ensuing narrative, al- 
though focused on myself, is not intended as a 
personal display. It is intended to take us out of 
the gray area of generalized discussion and into 
a case history that, I believe, can best demon- 
strate the tragedy of the Conant Report. 


‘1 Had His Recommended Program’ 


The fact that struck me in the face, that hor- 
rified me, as I read the report was that I had 
had, almost perfectly, the kind of public educa- 
tion he says I—and perhaps 85 per cent of my 
fellows—should have had. I had his recommend- 
ed program, almost item for item, in English, “so- 
cial studies,” “vocational education,” and all the 
rest. Only what I had was not education. Neither 
was it training. Nor was it even “adjustment.” It 
was an unspeakable abomination. 

Still, if any one of the thousands of parents, 
school board members, teachers, and administra- 
tors who now regard the Conant Report as a kind 
of sacred writing were to sit down with my high- 
school program and measure it against Mr. Con- 
ant’s recommendations—as they are now doing 
with the present high-school population—they 
would be pleased as punch. They would chalk 
up one more proof that theirs was a splendid in- 
stitution doing all the right things in all the right 
ways. 

Mine was a large, comprehensive, Midwestern 
high school of the type revered by Mr. Conant, 
one that he would say provided for “the educa- 
tional needs of all the youth of the community.” 
The overwhelming majority of its students, being 
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from lower-class homes, did not go directly to 
college, at least not at the time of my enrollment 
in the late Thirties, but went into jobs, the armed 
services, Or sometimes into a business school. My 
career there, pretty much that of the majority of 
its students, would have warmed Mr. Conant’s 
heart. 

Beginning in the ninth grade, I was “counsel- 
ed.” I was counseled in the manner prescribed by 
Mr. Conant, my counselor fulfilling especially 
well one of Mr. Conant’s prime requirements: 
“The counselors should be sympathetic to the 
elective programs which develop marketable 
skills.” My counselor began by asking me the 
usual questions, including the silliest one of all, 
one that is still standard and that no doubt has 
Mr. Conant’s blessing: “What do you want to be?” 

In the first semester of that year, I happened 
to have worked up a little business of my own 
on the east side of the city, in the trucking-ware- 
house-slaughterhouse section. I sold candy and ice 
cream to its habitués, and my travels took me 
into everything from plush executive offices to 
rat-infested alleys and cellars. One of the plush 
offices was in a warehouse of the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company and was occupied by 
an important, amiable person who always bought 
my ice cream and told me about his early days of 
struggle. He was an idol of mine for several 
months, so that when my counselor asked me my 
intentions in the world, I said I wanted to be an 
executive like my friend at the A & P. He there- 
fore signed me up for a course in “Bookkeep- 
ing”—in the first half of the ninth grade!—which 
I promptly flunked, and for one in “Shop.” I 
don’t recall whether there was supposed to be a 
connection between these courses. 


‘lll Be a Theater Magnate’ 


By the time of the second semester, I had given 
up both my idol and my entrepreneurial activities 
on the east side, and had begun working as an 
usher in a second-string theater called the AMUS- 
U. This change of pace was pleasant. There was 
much to be said, I felt, for the kind of life led 
by the theater owners and exhibitors I began to 
hear about. Thus when my counselor asked me 
again what I wanted to be, I said (having learned 
a new word in my new environment), “I want 
to be a theater magnate.” 

Pointing out that I had just flunked book- 
keeping, he suggested that maybe I had a practical 
bent. He signed me up for more “Shop” and for 
a course in “Practical Science,” saying these would 
be good for me no matter what. Naturally, I also 
took the regular, mandatory courses in English 
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and civics, there being no “Practical English” o, 
“Practical Civics” offered at that time. 

My counseling continued in the tenth grade, as 
Mr. Conant heartily recommends. By that time 
I had abandoned my career in the theater for 
something that paid more reliably and offered 
more substantial nourishment than the AMUS-U’s 
popcorn—I was a bus boy in a downtown hotel, 
an establishment that was the brightest star jn 
its owner’s firmament of hotels. When the in- 
evitable question came from my new counselor, 
I allowed that I wouldn’t mind owning a string 
of hotels. Thereupon, I found myself in a year’s 
course in “Business Training,” and one in “Per- 
sonal Typing.” 


‘Obvious | was Not for Coilege’ 


Before I reached my junior year I had given up 
on hotels, for one can bus dishes only so long, 
even with cuisine of unaccustomed excellence. | 
then became a part-time life guard at the down- 
town YMCA, a commendable occupation, if one 
with a rather limited future. I have forgotten what 
I said to my counselor at the start of this year, 
but he felt that, since it was perfectly obvious I 
was not for college, I should continue building 
my electives toward, as Mr. Conant puts it, “a 
significant sequence of courses . . . leading to the 
development of a marketable skill.” Thus he 
signed me up for more of what I had been getting. 
I had “Commercial Geography” that year and a 
full course in something called “Merchandising.” 
Other jobs came and went for the rest of this year 
and the whole of the next, but the moral remains 
the same. 

My senior year and the war in Europe began at 
the same time. I decided, like everybody else, 
that I wanted to be a fighter pilot and that I 
would join the Royal Canadian Air Force upon 
graduation. The rumor was that the toughest en- 
trance requirement for the RCAF was to hold 
one’s breath for a full minute. Although one 
might suppose that a course in, say, “Deep- 
Breathing Techniques” would therefore have 
seemed a logical one to my senior counselor, 
actually he took a dim view of my RCAF pros- 
pects. My record showed no mathematics what- 
ever and no languages or science worth mention- 
ing—all this an enormous educational vacuum 
in strict accord with Mr. Conant’s program for the 
majority of students—and unpromising grades in 
everything else except physical education. He 
signed me up for “Salesmanship” and for “Com- 
mercial Law.” As a sop to my irrational ambition, 
he also made room in my program for a new 
course called “Aviation.” 
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Thus ended my public education. 

To complete this tale as briefly as possible: I 
obviously did not join the RCAF on graduation, 
but instead took my well-rounded commercial 
course, my “marketable skill” to market. After 
considerable searching, I was hired on as a stock- 
man in a dime store. I worked there for nine 
months at 25¢ an hour, whereupon I was raised, 
with some little fanfare on the part of the man- 
agement, to 27¢ an hour, whereupon I quit and 
decided to go to college. I still wanted to be a 
jlot.and there seemed nothing for it but to get 
a couple of years of college, the standard require- 
ment at that time for the Army Air Force’s fly- 
ing schools. I had no other reason to think about 
college and no other interest in it. 

With my record, of course, no self-respecting 
institution would have me. I sought out a tiny, 
non-accredited denominational college that was 
willing to admit me and provide me with some 
part-time work. 

It was at this point that I discovered books. 
Although the faculty and resources of the college 
were, in all conscience, limited enough, they 
brought me into contact for the first time with 
chemistry, physics, languages, logic, honest-to- 
goodness history, and, with much gnashing of 
teeth on my part, some extracurricular elementary 
mathematics. I liked it all and profited incal- 
culably from it all. 

After doing enough remedial work, both in 
college and after enlistment in the Air Force, to 
make up for part of my wasted public school 
career, I passed the requisite examinations, was 
admitted to flying school, and was graduated 
therefrom in April, 1945—just in time to see the 
end of the war in Europe and be given an assign- 
ment, since the Air Force foresaw the need of 
no new fighter pilots, as an instructor. 

After separation from the service, I returned 
at once to college with a true intellectual hunger. 
In June of 1952 I completed the Ph.D. degree 
and began a career in teaching. 

In all this my public education was a minus 
factor of truly formidable dimension. It was an 
education, or miseducation, which I bitterly re- 
gretted almost as soon as I had finished it, and 
for which I will always pay; and it must stand, I 
submit, as a disgrace to those “professional edu- 
cators” in charge of it. 

Now, if my experience were unique or even 
unusual, it would not be worth recording. It is 
worth recording because my public education was 

typical of the kind given countless thousands of 
American students. It was essentially the kind 
of education given the majority of my high-school 
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generation, the generation before mine, the gen- 
eration after mine; and presumably, under the 
impetus of reports like Mr. Conant’s, it is the 
education that awaits all future generations. (Mr. 
Conant’s more recent book, by the way, The 
Child, the Parent, and the State, published in 
the fall of 1959, says nothing to alter this judg- 
ment. The book is a reworking of several lec- 
tures given by Mr. Conant in 1958-1959, in 
which he simply adduces a few more reasons for 
arriving at the same conclusions and recommenda- 
tions that form the crux of his main statement, 
The American High School Today.) 

What, then, does this little fable of mine ex- 
hibit specifically? It exhibits the method, and above 
all the spirit, that has pervaded public education 
in the United States for nearly half a century and 
that Mr. Conant now endorses without qualifi- 
cation, thereby insuring its continued dominance. 


A Pessimistic View of Man 


It is the method and the spirit of utilitarianism. 
It is at bottom a view of man as pessimistic and 
hopeless as that of Dostoevski’s Grand Inquisitor. 

It is, as I say, the spirit that informs almost 
every line of Mr. Conant’s report that is so 
disastrous. Nowhere in this extended study of 
American secondary education is there even a 
suggestion, not to say an exposition, of the virtues 
of a liberal education for all or even a large 
part of American youth. Far from it. Everywhere 
are explicit recommendations for precisely the 
opposite. Everywhere, with the most tiresome 
redundancy, the point is made that 80 or 85 
per cent of American students cannot be educated 
in any important fashion and are not to be put up- 
on by persons, especially parents, who think they 
can and should be. 

Throughout the pages of Mr. Conant’s report 
runs the strongest support conceivable for an even 
bigger and grander vocational education. It is an 
apologia for vocationalism that could hardly be 
made stronger by the most dedicated life-adjuster 
in American education. Mr. Conant repeats until it 
becomes a litany the vital necessity of giving all 
but the top 15 or 20 per cent of students an ex- 
tensive sequence of courses that “lead to the de- 
velopment of a marketable skill.” And by this he 
means any marketable skill, any kind of agri- 
cultural, industrial, or “distributive” pursuit, the 
trades, practical nursing, commercial fishing, my 
old friends “Merchandising” and “Salesmanship,” 
or “Home Living and Homemaking” (which can 
encompass absolutely anything). 

The report is replete with stern admonitions 
to the parents of 80 or 85 per cent of American 
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youth to avoid shoving their children into an 
academic program. It warns “the ambitious par- 
ent” at least half a dozen times in its 140 pages 
not to push little Butch too hard and certainly 
not to force even “a boy or girl of medium abil- 
ity” into a liberal education. Indeed, it is “the 
duty,” says Mr. Conant, the former president of 
Harvard University, “of the counselors to do all 
they can to defend students against the unreason- 
able academic demands of their parents”! (This 
incredible statement appears on page 93.) 

Mr. Conant seems enchanted with the thought 
that some graduates of vocational programs can 
gain, with their “marketable skills,” an apprentice- 
ship year at the local factory or garage or plumb- 
ing shop. Most of them, in fact, do not gain an 
apprenticeship year at all, and only on the rarest 
of occasions (I have not been able to verify one) 
are any of them given employment “at once as 
carpenters.” But even if they were, must we not 
ask what we are sacrificing to let them gain one 
apprenticeship year, or to let them develop, if 
indeed they do, their everlasting “marketable 
skills”? What do we sacrifice by sending them 
down the dead-end street of vocationalism? 

We sacrifice them, it seems to me. 

Oh, of course, there are counter-arguments to 
be mustered; one can talk about the necessity of 


providing for the vast differences among students 


in individual abilities and interests and back- 
grounds, lack of motivation, parental apathy, in- 
adequate budgets, and an infinitude of other 
factors that undeniably hamper the educative 
process. But as one of the many people who be- 
lieve that students at the public school level 
have much more in common (their humanity, 
their country, their cultural and intellectual her- 
itage) than they have to divide them education- 
ally, I suggest that the reasons given by Mr. Con- 
ant, and echoed by professional educators for 
educating only a small minority, are peripheral. 
The real reason is rarely mentioned these days. 
That is that the greatest proportion of those who 
administer American public schools do not really 
believe in basic education for all or even a ma- 
jority of students. 

It is not so much that they disbelieve in stu- 
dents’ intellectual capacities (though they do in 
considerable measure) but that they believe other 
things, particularly Mr. Conant’s “marketable 
skills,” are more important for most students. 
Thus, the chief reason they are still unable to 
answer one of the most fundamental questions in 
public education—What proportion of an aver- 
age student body can profitably be exposed to a 
solid, intellectual program?—is that they have 
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never really cared to find out. And if Mr. Conan; 
has his way, we will continue not to find out fo; 
the indefinite future. We will continue—in the 
appealing, sentimental, spurious name of Voc. 
tional Education, so pathetically easy to sell tp 
Americans—to deprive most of our students not 
only of their cultural and intellectual birthright, 
but of the kind of schooling that is most truly 
“marketable,” the kind that would serve them 
well and faithfully in whatever role they may later 
find themselves. 

Well, this is not the place to fight the monster of 
vocationalism. That is not my theme. My theme 
is the tragic effect of Mr. Conant’s breathing new 
life into the beast and persuading everyone in 
sight to feed it well and adopt it for their own, 

I should like to say to Mr. Conant, having been 
through precisely what he recommends for 80 
or 85 per cent of American students, that it is a 
pretty shabby substitute for a free man’s educa- 
tion, that it is an unworthy, not to say suicidal, 
way for the nation to prepare its citizenry for life 
in the second half of the twentieth century, that 
it does not prepare anybody for anything—unless 
perhaps for a mindless and meaningless existence. 

I would suggest to Mr. Conant that nobody has 
the right to assume that any student will not go to 
college. Nobody has the right to assume, because 
a student may think he will not go to college, that 
he should not be educated. Nobody has the right 
to deny students access to the great reservoirs of 
human knowledge. Nobody has the right to en- 
courage or coerce students into becoming any- 
thing less than they might become—and nobody 
knows, least of all the students themselves, what 
they might become. In short, nobody has the right 
to shut intellectual doors. 


It Shuts a Great Many Doors 


That is the real tragedy of the Conant Report. 
It shuts a great many doors for a great many stu- 
dents. It has given encyclical status to the idea 
that our public schools can prepare only a few to 
live an educated life, and must therefore prepare 
everybody else with “marketable skills.” If there 
was ever a way to create an elite, an intellectual 
aristocracy of the kind Mr. Conant says he hates 
to the bottom of his soul, this is it. 

Perhaps, one day, American education may 
again develop enough faith in the human spirit 
and in human potential to want to educate it. 
Meanwhile, the idea that most young people can- 
not even be introduced to vast stretches of man- 
kind’s hard-won stock of knowledge and under- 
standing must continue to be named for what it is 
—a doctrine of educational defeat. 





Setting the Record Straight 
(A Reply to “Tragedy of the Conant Report’) 


following recommendations of the Conant Report does not deprive high- 
school pupils of experience with academic subjects, says Dr. Youngert. 
Moreover, a possible 38 per cent of the youngsters in high school might 
well study almost exclusively within the academic area. 


By EUGENE YOUNGERT 


HE Conant Report accepts as fact that the 

American people covet the opportunity of 

a high-school education for all of their 
children. This means that practically all educable 
children in America will be in high school. These 
children constitute a continuum of intellectual 
ability from very low to very high, as well as 
continua of interest and ambition. Each of them 
is entitled to respect in the school and to school 
opportunities that reflect that respect. The Conant 
Report authors accept this state of affairs as de- 
sirable. 

The authors could not, for purposes of instruc- 
tion, consider children as individuals on these 
continua. To do so would call for private tutor- 
ing in public schools. Such tutoring is not pos- 
sible even in the most expensive private schools. 
Therefore the report considers children as mem- 
bers of groups. 

Nevertheless, the Conant Report proposes a 
basic, required foundation for all. I shall call it 
general education. Mr. Koerner caricatures it or 
ignores it. Let me tell you what it is, as presented 
in Recommendation Three of the report, page 47: 
four years of English; three or four years of social 
studies, including two years of history (one of 
which should be American history) and a senior 
course in American problems or American gov- 
ermment; one year of mathematics in the ninth 
grade; and one year of science in the ninth or 
tenth grade. 

This program of general education (with home- 
work) involves more than half of the time of 
most pupils during their four years of high school, 





MR. YOUNGERT was James B. Conant’s chief assis- 
tant in the study which culminated in publication of 
The American High School Today. He now lives at 
Melhourne Beach, Florida. 


whatever their electives may be. In addition, the 
report says that “all students should be urged to 
include art and music in their elective programs,” 
which really means that its framers hope art and 
music will be looked upon as general education. 
Because many self-styled academicians take a 
dim view of the inclusion of art and music in 
general education, I must here insert the remind- 
er that those subjects can be highly academic. In 
fact, music was a component of the medieval 
trivium-quadrivium. 

A noteworthy addition to the recommendations 
in general education for all students is the re- 
port’s emphasis on instruction in composition. 
The report says that half of the four-year English 
course should be devoted to composition. It asks 
that each pupil be required to write an average 
of one theme a week, and that English teachers 
be responsible for no more than 100 students, 
in order to have adequate time for the correction 
of these themes. Further, the report recommends 
that the ability of each student in English compo- 
sition be checked by a school-wide test, and that 
those who do not measure up be required to take 
special courses in English composition. Not by 
the widest stretch of imagination can this be called 
the meandering of soft pedagogy. 

The general recommendation of the Conant 
Report for all pupils continues as follows: “All 
students should be advised to have as the central 
core of their elective programs significant se- 
quences of courses, either those leading to the 
development of a marketable skill or those of 
an academic nature.” Because of the hostile at- 
titude toward vocational education that seems to 
exist in the article under review (as indicated, for 
instance, in the expression, “the monster of vo- 
cationalism”), I must remind you that the re- 
port’s recommendation of “significant sequences 
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of courses” in the elective program does not mean 
that a sequence leading to a marketable skill 
need monopolize the entire program. For example, 
the skills involved in the vocation of stenographer 
can be taught in three successive one-year courses, 
as they are organized in modern high schools. 


Accusation Doesn't Stand Up 


The accusation that the Conant Report deprives 
the high-school pupil of experience with the aca- 
demic subjects simply does not stand up. Inter- 
estingly enough, the counter accusation is made 
by other critics that the report too strongly em- 
phasizes the academics. The fact of these op- 
posed accusations leads one to wonder whether 
they reflect the dogma of the doctrinaire, rather 
than the reason of the scholar. 

As one proceeds to look at boys and girls 
not only as a continuum but as pupils grouped 
for instruction, one must start some place. Let 
me start with those whom the Conant Report 
calls the intellectually highly gifted pupils. They 
are defined in the report as those who can master, 
in high school, college courses in the academic 
studies. For them there is available, for instance, 
the Advanced Placement Program, through whose 
tests pupils can receive college credit for college 
courses taken in high school, as well as advanced 
placement in college. By no dictatorial fiat, and 
by no decree of the Conant Report, these highly 
gifted pupils seem to constitute about three per 
cent of the national pupil population. In some 
schools there are more and in some fewer than 
three per cent. 

The next group to be defined and considered 
here is the one called the academically talented. 
On page 20 of the report we find the definition 
of the term: “boys and girls able to study ef- 
fectively and rewardingly a wide program of ad- 
vanced mathematics, science, and foreign lan- 
guages.” For these pupils the recommended course 
is four years in English, three years of history 
and social studies, four years of one foreign lan- 
guage, four years of mathematics, and three years 
of science. And let it be remembered that all 
pupils are urged to include also music and art. 
This is a stiff program, for it means not only 
that the pupils will take the courses, but that they 
will study them effectively and rewardingly. Real- 
ly, this means that from the point of view of 
high-school pedagogy, the pupils will come quite 
close to mastering the subjects. These are the 
pupils who can be expected to move on into col- 
lege and university and make high achievement. 

The Conant Report did not decree that ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of our high-school boys 
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and girls are in this academically talented group. 
So far as the staff that produced the report could 
find out, empirically and through consultation 
with experts in the field, it seemed that about 15 
per cent of high-school boys and girls, nationally, 
could effectively and rewardingly study the pro. 
gram outlined above. 

Furthermore, it is grave error to assert that the 
Conant Report “is replete with stern admonitions 
to the parents of 80 or 85 per cent of American 
youth to avoid shoving their children into an 
academic program.” In the first place, in recom- 
mendations on programs for the academically tal- 
ented, the report says: “It may well be that, in 
the next lower 10 or 20 per cent of the boys 
and girls in terms of scholastic aptitude on a 
national basis, there are a number who ought to 
be guided into similar but less rigorous pro- 
grams.” Now, including the approximately three 
per cent, nationally, who are highly gifted; the 
approximately 15 per cent who are defined un- 
der the terms of the report as academically tal- 
ented; and the next 10 or 20 per cent of the boys 
and girls in terms of scholastic aptitude who might 
be guided into similar but less rigorous academic 
programs, we have a possible 38 per cent who 
might study almost exclusively within the aca- 
demic area of the curriculum. 


A Statement Lifted from Context 


But, secondly, no case can be brought for the 
charge that the Conant Report decrees that only 
an elite few may study in the academics, and 
consigns all others to the non-academic. As an 
example of such a charge, let me refer to the 
article under review, in which the Conant Report 
is quoted as saying that it is the “duty of the 
counselors to do all they can to defend students 
against the unreasonable academic demands of 
their parents.” To this, Mr. Koerner appends the 
remarks: “(This incredible statement appears on 
page 93.)” Indeed, the statement does appear 
there; but, lifted out of context as it is, it grossly 
misrepresents the purpose it served in the orig- 
inal context. Let me quote the report, in which 
there had earlier been discussion of the pressures 
from parents in certain rather well-to-do sub- 
urban high schools to get their children into pat- 
ticular colleges even if the children had less-than- 
average academic ability. Summing up this dis- 
cussion, the Conant Report says: 


While these pressures do have constructive re- 
sults, they can have deleterious results also. The 
answer to this latter situation is policy—defensible 
policy. For instance, the guidance department must 
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have it as policy that parents who want their chil- 
dren prepared for colleges for which they obvious- 
ly are unsuited will be resisted. Such a policy does 
not mean that students will be barred from at- 
tempting preparation for those colleges, but it 
does mean that it is the duty of the counselors to 
do all they can to defend students against the 
unreasonable academic demands of their parents. . . . 


The words that were taken out of context and 
offered as an independent assertion are the last 
twenty words in the paragraph immediately above. 
They do not say as an independent assertion 
that it is the “duty of counselors to do all they 
can to defend students against the unreasonable 
academic demands of their parents,” as they 
are made to say by Mr. Koerner. They do say 
that it is the duty of counselors to defend stu- 
dents in a particular situation. What is that situ- 
ation? The best way to answer that question is 
with an illustration. 


The Duty of the Counselor 


One of our colleges has reported that its enter- 
ing 1960 class made a median score of approxi- 
mately 675 on the College Entrance Examination 
Board tests. This is a fantastically high score, as 
any person knows who has acquaintance with the 
College Boards. The college is one that its alumni 
dearly want their children to attend. If a child of 
such alumnus is approximately average in intelli- 
gence, and has been struggling unsatisfactorily 
with the heavily academic preparatory program 
that the college wants, then, says the quotation 
in question, it is the duty of the counselors to 
defend him against the unreasonable academic de- 
mands of his parents. These counselors should 
do all they can to help him prepare for a college 
where his maximum success can be achieved. 
What other action should be expected of teachers 
professionally educated for the position of edu- 
cational counselor? 

By the way, I trust that it was also noted that 
the total context from which the quotation was 
lifted said that students should not be barred 
from attempting preparation for colleges of their 
parents’ choice. One of the cardinal principles of 
the counselor’s code of ethics is that counseling 
must be done within the democratic framework. 
This is also the framework in which the Conant 
Study was conceived and carried forward. It was 
a cardinal principle of the study that the school’s 
first duty, in consultation with the parents and 
the pupil, was to the highest possible good of 
the pupil. The alleged drive toward vocational 
education by the study simply did not exist. 
The Conant Study staff did not hold vocational 
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education in contempt, but respected it where 
it was indicated, and wanted it to be good. They 
always wanted it to be auxiliary to general edu- 
cation in the academics, as reported herein in 
the section on general education. 

However, my allotted space is running out, and 
1 must hurry on to a conclusion. 

There is one unintentionally amusing situation 
in the article under review. It is a combination 
of two remarks, one made early in the article 
and the other late. Early, Mr. Koerner calls it 
tragedy that the Conant Report has been favor- 
ably received by school boards, parents, public 
school teachers, and administrators. Near the end, 
he says that if Mr. Conant has his way, we will 
not in the indefinite future be able to find out 
what proportion of an average student body can 
profitably be exposed to a solid, intellectual pro- 
gram. This combination of remarks must mean 
that their author, and whatever other persons he 
represents, believe that the Conant Report will 
have a baleful effect on the study of the academics 
in the high school. Yet, in professional meetings 
in which I have taken part in many sections of our 
country, there have been reports of increased 
enrollment in the academic studies at the ex- 
pense of the practical and household arts and 
vocational education. In fact, I have heard the 
report censured because of unwarranted increase 
in academic enrollments, for which it has been 
held at least partially responsible. 

It was one of my self-imposed tasks this year 
to write to all of the schools that the Conant 
Study staff visited in 1957-58 and ask what re- 
sults, if any, had come from school visits of that 
staff and from publication of the Conant Report. 
My replies confirmed what I had heard in pro- 
fessional meetings, as reported above. To me 
personally, with my academic specialization in 
the Greek language, literature, and philosophy, 
it was gratifying to learn of the sharp increase in 
the number of pupils going on for three and four 
years of a foreign language, and of the pleasing 
decrease in the number of schools continuing 
the indefensible custom of offering but two years 
in a foreign language. I was glad to learn, also, 
of the expansion of staffs of professionally edu- 
cated counselors in our schools. Contrary to what 
the writer of the article under review thinks, it 
may be that because of the Conant Report and 
the times in which it is being read, we shall find 
out what proportion of an average student body 
can profitably be exposed to a solid intellectual 
program. 

I wish Mr. Koerner had told us what part his 
own attitude and behavior played in the real 
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tragedy he discusses, namely, the colossal failure 
of his high-school education. For I cannot be- 
lieve that so total a disaster could have been 
achieved without his own participation in it. 
Surely, it is intemperate to blame the school alone 
for such a wreck. You see, I too went to a Mid- 
western high school, in an Illinois river town. 
Our family was large—seven children—and our 
income was never enough to cover our needs. 
Therefore I was certain that I could not go to 
college, and I went to work after high school. 
However, when I decided that I was going to go 
to college, no matter what, I quit my work and 
applied to an accredited college, if you please. 
And I got in, for my Midwestern, comprehensive, 
Illinois river town high school had given me what 
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the college wanted for entrance. I have followed 
that high school ever since, and we included jt 
in the Conant Study. It has always had a good 
program: academic—non-academic, college pre- 
paratory—general—vocational; and today it of. 
fers a quite extensive Advanced Placement Pro. 
gram for its highly gifted pupils. 

The writer of the article under review asked 
what his little fable about his high-school educa. 
tion exhibited specifically, and then, from his one 
case, proceeded to draw quite a number of gen- 
eralizations. I think the fable of my high-school 
education completes the circle by pointing out 
that perhaps it is hazardous to generalize too 
much—or even at all—from a single example. 





And in Rebuttal — 


By JAMES D. KOERNER 
WOULD offer only a brief rejoinder. To para- 
phrase Kennedy—lI have trouble recognizing 
both the Conant Report and my comments 

when they are interpreted by Mr. Youngert. He 
would turn the report into an ardent reaffirmation 
of basic education: Mr. Conant’s magic number, 
15-20 per cent, suddenly becomes 38 per cent; 
courses leading to “marketable skills” (there must 
be a less barbarous and more accurate term avail- 
able) are to consume, after all, only a little of 
some students’ time; counselors are “to do all 
they can” to help students of average intelligence 
get into college somewhere; we may indeed, says 
Mr. Youngert, find out by virtue of the report 
what proportion of an average student body can 
profitably be exposed to a solid intellectual pro- 
gram (a real conversation stopper, this one, for I 
thought Mr. Conant and professional educators 
already knew the answers—15 to 20 per cent, 
isn’t it?—that is the major premise upon which 
the entire report is erected!). To respond in a few 
words to this somewhat baffling metamorphosis 
that has overtaken the Conant Report, I see noth- 
ing to do but suggest to the reader that the report 
in fact neither says nor means nor accomplishes 
any of these things, and that even a cursory re- 
examination of it, in the light of Mr. Youngert’s 
summary, will, I believe, so indicate. 

One must cover two other points, I suppose, 
though both are trivial. First, I boggle at Mr. 
Youngert’s reference to “whatever other persons” 
I represent. Although my view of the Conant 


Report is shared by a great many people, I should 
have thought it obvious that I was not representing 
anyone but myself. I do Mr. Youngert the cour- 
tesy of assuming he speaks for himself, not for 
unnamed persons or organizations, and see no rea- 
son for him not to reciprocate. Second, I regret that 
he felt impelled to seek refuge in that you-are-tak- 
ing-things-out-of-context charge, for this hoary 
gambit can be invoked on practically every oc- 
casion by somebody. For example, I could justly 
cite Mr. Youngert for quoting me several times 
out of context and distorting the thought, but it is 
a meaningless exercise. I am content to let the 
reader decide this point by reference to the origi- 
nal passage as well as to others on pages 14, 32, 
58, 61, and 92 of the report, all of which, I sug- 
gest, corrobarate the judgment I make about Mr. 
Conant’s fear of parental pressure on behalf of 
academic work. 





Search and Teach 
By Olof Vicklund 


wae awake to all that has been taught 
As true to youth in older, bygone days, 
And seeing truth as error later come to naught, 
I often muse about our present, modern ways 
As true or false, fleeting or lasting, taught. 
All teachers should seek truth to know, 

Yet even I in this do falsely gloat 

That today’s shadows rightly show 

In virtuous wish, a silver, morning mist. 

Now I too seek truth in vaporous change 

And hold her to my heart, a phantom blessed, 
With a potent passion forever strange. 

But what is true, eternally is a quest 

That fires teaching with a youthful zest. 





SIGNIFICANT QUESTIONS, 
INADEQUATE ANSWERS 


(A Review-Essay on Hersey’s The Child Buyer) 


By STANLEY BALLINGER 


F Naor targets of John Hersey’s recently published 
satirical tract, The Child Buyer, are many: 
American public education, educationists, McCarthy- 
esque committees of investigation, business corpora- 
tions waxing fat from exploiting our concern for 
national security, and—not least of all—the cor- 
ruptibility of human beings. A Swift, a Voltaire, or 
a Huxley might have been able to nail down such 
a multiheaded dragon, but Mr. Hersey has real 
trouble in bringing it off. There are some choice 
parts in the book, but on the whole, as one reviewer 
put it, “Hersey has failed, not gloriously, but lamely.” 

The book is in part an expression of the author's 
moral indignation at the current exploitation of our 
youth in the name of national security. Most of 
the book’s readers will probably share Hersey’s in- 
dignation. It is doubtful, though, that their grasp of 
the problem will be measurably enhanced by read- 
ing The Child Buyer; nor is it likely that indignation 
will arise in very many of those who felt none be- 
fore. 

The book is presented in the form of “hearings 
before the Standing Committee on Education, Wel- 
fare, and Public Morality of a certain State Senate.” 
The story unfolds as a series of witnesses, some of 
them grotesque characters indeed, are called before 
the committee to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help them God! Presiding 
over the hearings temperately and sanely is Senator 
Aaron Mansfield. Then there is Senator Jack Sky- 
pack [“Smut, I knew it was smut. These paper- 
backs . . .”], who, besides his interest in smut, ex- 
hibits an intense patrioteering concern for what 
he takes to be the security of the nation. We are 
also given glimpses of another committee member, 
Senator Peter Voyolko [“Huh? Me?”], whom Hersey 
must have brought into the story for low comedy 
relief. Just why this character has been given an 
Eastern or central European name is not clear; 
readers unfamiliar with John Hersey’s writings might 
mistake it for common prejudice. Counsel for the 
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committee is Mr. Donald Broadbent, who would 
have received high marks from the Wisconsin sen- 
ator himself. Depicting the behavior of this commit- 
tee provides author Hersey with ample occasion for 
taking many a broad whack at McCarthyism, but 
the effect of this is reduced by the inherent difficulty 
in caricaturing McCarthyism, the truth of it being 
so fantastic that art is almost doomed to be anti- 
climactic. 

The general idea of the book is intriguing. Wissey 
Jones, acting as agent for United Lymphomilloid 
Corporation, arrives in the town of Pequot with 
the express purpose of purchasing the brightest 
child in the community. Jones spots his quarry in one 
Barry Wood, a precocious ten-year-old with total 
recall, a facile tongue, and a strong interest in 
natural science, especially in taxonomy. Barry, we 
are told, is a child in a half million, and one of 
the top 300 potential minds of the country. United 
Lymphomilloid wants to purchase Barry from his 
parents in order to use his brain in behalf of the 
corporation’s Fifty Year Project, a hush-hush ac- 
tivity that has something to do with man achieving 
his “ultimate dream of leaving the earth.” Because 
of the strong national security implications, the 
project is supported by federal funds. 

Barry and the other lucky youngsters purchased 
by United Lymphomilloid will not be allowed to 
ratiocinate immediately. First, they must undergo 
treatment to intensify their 1.Q. and their problem- 
solving capacity. This treatment starts with a brain- 
washing phase in the “forgetting chamber,” where 
all content of the mind is expunged. Out of contact 
with other human beings, alone in their aseptic 
cubicles, the youngsters undergo a process of elec- 
tronically-administered conditioning by which the 
corporation becomes a love object. All remaining 
feeling-potentiality in these youngsters is focused in 
the desire to serve the corporation. This induced 
desire will be satisfied eventually by solving the 
difficult theoretical problems arising in the Fifty 
Year Project. Cleared of the distractions of memory 
and indeed of life itself as ordinary men know it, 
the geniuses, still in their cubicles, will then be 
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fed a variety of data which may be useful to them 
in solving the problems to be given them. 

To enhance the effectiveness of these dehumanized 
brains, all the senses are to be tied off surgically, 
except for the minimum needed for body functions 
and for operating a kind of stenotype machine by 
which the answers to problems are to be reported. 
A few who are to be the breeders of future geniuses 
are given a slightly less drastic form of processing. 
It is expected that this processing will have the effect 
of raising the I.Q. to the vicinity of 1,000. The 
details of this genius-processing do not appear until 
the end of the book, although the investigating com- 
mittee has known them from the beginning. The 
processing was kept secret, not because of the in- 
humane aspects of the treatment, but to avoid giving 
any aid and comfort to the competitors of United 
Lymphomilloid, who were apparently also busy 
buying up bright young boys and girls. 

The Senate investigating committee involves itself 
in this matter because of an attack by hoodlums 
upon the house where Barry Wood lives, because of 
the “education angle,” and because of a bomb- 
throwing which turned out to be just a stink-bomb. 
At the beginning of the five days of hearings it 
would appear that only two people are in favor 
of the sale of the boy to United Lymphomilloid. 
One is the boy’s father, an athletic type who has 
given up trying to understand his precocious son. 
The other is Senator Skypack. The whole tenor 
of Senator Skypack’s approach to the matter is re- 
vealed in a statement he made in an executive ses- 
sion of the committee, after it had been revealed 
that Barry himself was showing some reluctance 
about being purchased. “You damn tootin’. I mean, 
you heard what the buyer told us, what they’re 
doing down there. If this country’s going to sit back 
and let the enemy outthink us, outrocket us, out- 
educate us. I'll tell you, I’m going to get him 
[Barry Wood].” 

By the end of the five-day period of the hearings, 
however, everyone succumbs to the various kinds 
of bait offered by the child buyer. This includes 
Barry’s mother and Barry himself. This may be a 
lot for the reader to swallow, broad satire or no, but 
it can be done if one only believes strongly enough 
that everyone has his price. To be sure, the boy has 
a doubt or two. He seems to be won over by the 
intriguing possibilities of an 1.Q. of 1,000. However, 
on the last page of the book we are shown Barry 
musing over the “forgetting chamber” of United 
Lymphomilloid. “If all the pictures went out, if | 
forget everything, where would they go? Just out 
into the air? Into the sky? Back home, around my 
bed, where my dreams stay?” On this note of 
childish whimsy, the book ends. 


HE argument of The Child Buyer is related to 
questions of considerable significance for Ameri- 
cans, although adequate answers are not necessarily 
given in the book. Is our national future primarily 
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dependent upon genius or near-genius for its salys. 
tion? Most of those appearing with remedies fo 
our educational ills in the post-Sputnik era haye 
implied that Russia is to be beaten only if we cap 
mobilize our most intellectually gifted individual 
Hersey seems to be profoundly disturbed by the 
tendency to exploit youngsters through crash pro. 
grams for the talented. He does little, however, tg 
help us see that the future of our society is bound 
up with the education of the ordinary youngster, 
and not just with the education of the gifted, 


Hersey’s Concept of Superior Intellect 


A closely related question which the book brings 
to mind but by and large ignores is that of the cop- 
cept of excellence to be used in identifying the 
gifted and providing for their education. Crash pro- 
grams for talent identification and development 
tend to have a highly restricted notion of excellence, 
limited largely to science (natural), mathematics, 
and foreign languages. While Hersey does not at 
all points perpetuate these deficiencies, he does 
little to help us see the necessity for attending to 
a more inclusive concept of excellence. Indeed, it 
is hard to avoid the inference that Hersey places 
a high value upon the kind of mind exhibited by 
Barry Wood, the child genius of the book. It is a 
mind with total informational recall, a mind that 
delights in sheer verbal manipulation, a mind that, in 
its scientific leanings, tends to be concerned princi- 
pally with nomenclature, nature study, and tar 
onomy. Barry says of himself at one point, “T just 
collect words.” Most of what I presume to be 
Hersey’s way of showing Barry’s superior mind 
comes through to the reader as little more than an 
exhibitionistic use of his power of total recall. 

The jacket of the book contains the statement 
that “the book leaves in the reader’s mind a power- 
ful affirmation—a case for individuality, freedom 
of thought, integrity. . . . ” No author should be 
held responsible for the copy on the jacket of his 
book, but it is a reasonable inference that these 
words express something of Hersey’s real intention. 
With respect to an affirmation regarding individual- 
ity, Hersey attacks many of the school’s practices 
relating to “socialization,” but in these he seems 
to be condemning not simply “groupism” and ex- 
cessive conformity but any and all attempts on the 
part of the school to help youngsters work in eéf- 
fective association with other people. The problem 
of individualism in modern American society is vast- 
er and subtler than is ever hinted at in The Child 
Buyer. 

In honesty, it should be said that the opinion 
expressed in this review is probably not a majority 
opinion. Interest in The Child Buyer has pushed 
it onto the best seller lists. The New Republic thought 
the book significant enough to publish reviews by 
five different reviewers. Two of them strongly 
praised it while two others were severely critical. 
The New York Times Book Review editor buried 
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4 short review in the back pages. The New York 
Tribune gave the book a rave review, while the 
Saturday Review deemed it a failure. A book that 
can excite such a diverse response is not necessarily 


a good book, but it is almost certainly a social 


benefit to publish it, for the stimulation it can give 
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to thought and discussion. 

Perhaps it does, as the jacket-flap says, bring to 
the reader “a better understanding of human needs 
in a darkling world.” But then again, perhaps it 
obscures more than it enlightens—at least, that is 
the opinion of this reviewer. 





California Students, USSR Exams 


» The famous “maturity” examinations which cul- 
minate ten years of study in Russia’s highly central- 
ized educational program have been described by 
U. §. Admiral H. G. Rickover as worthy of atten- 
tion in America. The Admiral has publicly ques- 
tioned whether students of the same age, trained in 
the helter-skelter system of this country, can do very 
well on such exams. 

Last spring the Los Angeles Times, with cooper- 
ation from many public school people, attempted to 
check up on the Admiral. The tests were adminis- 
tered to some 155 Los Angeles high-school graduates, 
a few of them in the freshman or sophomore year 
of college, but picked pretty much at random. While 
conditions obtaining in the U.S.S.R. could not be 
duplicated (the motivation factor in particular was 
very different), a tabulation made by the University 
of California at Los Angeles Counseling Center 
showed that the Los Angeles youngsters passed 70 
per cent—650—of the 930 separate tests taken. 
Twenty per cent of the students passed all six sub- 
ject examinations, 29 per cent passed five, 25 per 
cent four, and 12 per cent three tests. 

The Russians claim their ten-year school grad- 
uates pass 99 per cent of the tests; Admiral Rickover 
says the figure is 90 per cent; and other visiting 
Americans put it variously from 50 to 80 per cent. 

Contrary to the expectations of many skeptics, the 
American students fared very well in geometry, al- 
gebra, chemistry, and physics. Fewer students (90) 
passed the history test than any other. 

A detailed account of the experiment appears in 
the Los Angeles Times for Sunday, June 26. 


Fellowships in Adult Education 


> Several fellowships for persons planning to 
pursue adult education careers in religious institu- 
tions are available at Indiana University, Bureau of 
Studies in Adult Education. They were made pos- 
sible by a $25,000 grant from Lilly Endowment. 

Preference will be given to advanced students but 
well-qualified candidates for the master’s may be 
appointed. Stipends vary from $500 to $1,500. Ap- 
plications are now being accepted for 1961-62 ap- 
pointments. 


> Americans will spend about $1.75 billion for 
children’s toys in 1960. Science and construction- 
type toys are reported to be heavy favorites. Life- 
like dolls are as popular as ever, but little girls are 
demanding greater animation in their dolls. 


‘Old Corn Right Off the Cob’ 


> Commenting on the pamphlet called “Judging 
and Improving Schools: Current Issues,” a statement 
by six professional education organizations of Cali- 
fornia, the Council for Basic Education Bulletin says 
this month: 

“ ‘Judging and Improving the Schools’ is significant 
not as a ‘reply’ but because it restates the case for 
life adjustment education without apology and shows 
that these six representative organizations are honestly 
opposed to the basic education advocated in the San 
Francisco Report, by the Citizens Advisory Commis- 
sion, and by other groups working for basic educa- 
tion in California. As such a restatement it is worth 
examination—and as such, we must add, it is the 
old corn right off the cob.” 

The CBE blast is titled, “The Lines Are Drawn in 
California.” 
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“How’s your homework coming along, son: 
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By DON ROBINSON 

Most people work within an emotional strait- 
jacket. Some wear it tight and some wear it loose. 
Very few can keep it always concealed. 


It is essential for the teacher to create an atmos- 
phere of emotional freedom, even when imposing 
rigid disciplines. If the teacher is “free” he does 
not need to be unpleasant or impatient or to deny 
the integrity of the learner. 


Modern man is doomed to freedom. Few people 
really welcome the freedom to control their own 
lives and determine their own destinies. We have 
only just begun to explore the problems of educat- 
ing a whole population to competence in inde- 
pendent, cooperative living. We have not yet ap- 
proached success socially, politically, economically, 
or, in a majority of cases, even in family life, in 
making democracy work. Only a small minority of 
the people has ever learned to be free and re- 
sponsible in a wide range of life experiences. 


Some drastic experiments in education or psy- 
chotherapy on a broad front are necessary to in- 
crease this minority to a majority of self-reliant, 
intellectually independent citizens. Psychoanalysis 
and progressive education have come close to point- 
ing the way. In the hands of incompetent teachers, 
progressive doctrines have sometimes failed and 
have partly discredited the philosophy, because the 
majority of the adult population is still dominated 
by the hates and fears which will not permit 
genuine freedom. 


It is necessary and proper to strike back when 
attacked, and to strike back with honest anger, or, as 
tradition has it, with righteous indignation. It is as 
normal and as moral to be angered at an alien ism or 
a hostile intellectual opponent as at an attacking 
bear. In either situation the thing to remember is to 
control that anger for your own self-interest. Be 
angry if you must, but without getting mad. for 
the Gods have their time-honored recipe for pre- 
paring people for destruction. 
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So much time is wasted in futile discussions of 
high-school curriculum and methods in terms of 
the typical student. Can you describe a typical high. 
school student and how to teach him? Can you telj 
what the typical high-school student should study 
and how well he should do? 

a * < 

Most published articles serve only the rather 
negative function of amusing people or reassuring 
them in their present beliefs. Usually the only peo. 
ple susceptible of being reached by an author’ 
convictions are the young and the uncommitted, 
who seldom resort to reading opinion journals. Most 
readers avidly seek facts, which they then bend to 
fit their emotional convictions. 

A teacher must exercise authority. This is implicit 
in his position. How he exercises it is another matter, 
The talent for being authoritative without being 
authoritarian is the unique mark of an outstanding 
teacher. Few possess it. The progressives extol it and 
try to develop it. Many teachers attempt to imitate 
it as a superficial learned technique, but this seldom 
works. If a choice must be made, it is far wiser for 
a teacher to be an honest authoritarian than to be 
confused and insincere, as he must be if he is by 
nature authoritarian and deliberately renounces his 
authority. 

When the argument is offered that schools should 
be toughened and standards of achievement raised, 
the argument is sound and the appeal is rightly 
popular. But when the rider is surreptitiously tacked 
on to the bill, “The way to improve standards is 
to renounce attention to individual differences,” 
then we should not automatically shout approval 
without carefully examining the proposals. 

ok oe * 

In order to offer all of the discipline you might 
wish, you must sacrifice something of freedom, and 
vice versa. It is quite impossible to provide the child 
with all of the discipline and all of the freedom you 
might wish him to have. If you feel that discipline 
is more important than freedom and strive overly 
hard to impose more and more discipline, the dan- 
ger increases that the student will become deficient 
in initiative. And vice versa. The answer to the 
problems arising with freedom is not necessarily 
more freedom, nor is the solution to the problems 
arising from discipline to be found in more dis- 
cipline. And if you feel frustrated in seeking a 
balance between these two virtues, the child too 
will feel frustrated. 


The college professor frequently has no under- 
standing of this dilemma. Usually he does not see 
the student learn or help him learn how to learn. 
Often he simply aims his knowledge towards 4 
group of relatively selected, mature, motivated, vol- 
untary students, sometimes teaches them some ad- 
vanced techniques, and administers papers and tests 
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to measure what they have learned. Almost by 
definition, college is a place for independent study. 

High school is a very different place, with its un- 
selected student body, attending by compulsion, 
still in the throes of adolescence. These students must 
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be helped to personal and intellectual maturity. 

High-school teachers use their subject fields partly 
as a medium for reaching their students. College 
professors use their students as an audience to whom 
they can expound their knowledge. 





THE TEACHER: 


A New Definition 


Taking cues from John Fischer's article in the October KAPPAN, 
Dr. Stoller suggests a re-examination of the role of the teacher in 
a school which has taken on many ancillary functions. 


By NATHAN STOLLER 


OR some years now the school has been 

criticized for undertaking tasks beyond those 

traditionally assigned to it. At one time the 
criticism came from such arch-foes of “education- 
ists” as Arthur Bestor, who wrote in 1953: 


In a vast number of American schools, the greatest 
of all the contributions which the school can make 
to society—the production of well-informed and 
intelligent citizens—is being sacrificed in favor of 
a multitude of minor social services which, even 
in the aggregate, are of far less ultimate conse- 
quence than the things that are being irretrievably 
_ 


Today the words have been uttered by the 
dean, John H. Fischer, of the “inner sanctum” 
of the educational network (as some would have 
us believe), Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In an article excerpted from his first T.C. 
convocation address, Dean Fischer says: 


The school’s traditional responsibility for sys- 
tematically instructing children in the cultural 
heritage and developing their intellectual compe- 
tence has received relatively less attention than some 
of the newer items on the educational agenda. Not 
only has the school been asked to offer more kinds 
of instruction for pupils; it is expected also to be a 
center for entertainment, civic development, char- 
itable enterprises, and other more or less good 
works which, although they are conducted under 
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the school’s roof and its stadium, can hardly be 

called educational.? 

Dean Fischer suggests that “A more reason- 
able approach is to assign to the school the sys- 
tematic development of intellectual, social, and 
vocational competence and to assign to other 
agencies the functions they can perform.’”* 

It may be that the acrimony engendered by the 
debates of the last decade between the critics 
and supporters of the school had effectively hid- 
den the sincere convictions of many educators. 
After all, the coming of Sputnik made the school 
the sacrificial scapegoat on the altar of national 
pride. To get out from under, educators respond- 
ed to their critics in the heat of anger and 
frustration, emotions not conducive to an ob- 
jective evaluation of who is responsible for what. 
Now that national pride has been more or less 
vindicated by the successes of our various space 
programs and the school has responded with its 
expanded science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guage programs, it may be possible to examine 
the problem of the school’s proper function with 
some detachment. Before proceeding with this 
examination, there are two additional statements 
that bear heavily on this problem. 





1 Arthur Eugene Bestor, Educational Wastelands: The Retreat from 
Learning in Our Public Schools. Urbana, Illinois; University of 
Illinois Press, 1953, p. 77. 

2John H. Fischer, “Our Changing Conception of Education.” 
Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1960, p. 17. 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 
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A Longer School Day and School Year 


The Put DELTA KAPPAN issue quoted above 
also contains a summary of United States Office 
of Edvcation findings, elaborated in its publica- 
tion, “Elementary School Administration and Or- 
ganization,” which reports on data collected from 
550 urban places. Two of the summary statements 
are: 

3. Approximately two-fifths of the respondents 
anticipate that within five years the school year 
will be increased from its present median of 180 
days. 

4. The average length of the school day is five 
to six hours in grades one through three, but totals 
six hours for grades seven and eight.‘ 

Still another article in the same issue begins 
with: “Progress in lengthening the school year has 
gone well beyond the talk stage in many places, 
with the universities and colleges leading the 
way.” It proceeds to describe the trimester con- 
cept and the experiences some colleges have had 
with it. 

Let us assume that the above quotations ac- 
curately report the trends in regard to the length 
of the school day and year and see where this 
leads us. Proponents of the trimester plan are 
concerned about more efficient use of costly 
school facilities, as well as about the increasing 
length of schooling required by our complex so- 
ciety. Proponents of the longer school day and 
school year for elementary and high-school stu- 
dents are responding to the same pressures: there 
simply is not enough time in the “traditional” 
school day and year (set up for a school with 
“traditional” functions) for the multiplicity of 
functions now assigned to the school. 

The net result may be to have the seventeen- 
year span of education (kindergarten through col- 
lege) compressed into less time, but it will also 
mean that so long as the student is a student he 
will be spending more of his waking hours and 
days in school. In interacting with teachers and 
classmates he will have greater opportunities to 
reveal the full range of his needs than he does 
even today. 

If the school is to limit itself to its “traditional 
responsibility,” it will have to relinquish the child 
physically to those agencies which care for his 
“entertainment, civic development,” and so forth, 
instead of asking him to spend more days and 
hours in school. But it does not seem likely that 
the school will relinquish him. During the life 
of our country it has increased its hold on him. 


4 “Surv Reveals Administrative Practices in City Elementary 
Schools.”” Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1960, p- 23. 

5 ‘Progress in Lengthening the School Year." Phs Delta Kappan, 
October, 1960, p. 31. 
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It will probably not draw back now. Just loo, 
at what has happened. 


The Range of School Functions 


Children are generally admitted to school only 
after their parents have presented evidence of ip. 
oculation and vaccination. Polio “shots” will likely 
become a legal requisite where they are not ai. 
ready. There are annual physical examinations by 
the school doctor and children are practically 
coerced into visiting the dentist once yearly and 
having the necessary “work” completed. Weight, 
height, eyesight, and hearing are checked and 
recorded at least once each year. In many school 
systems, teacher-nurse or teacher-doctor con. 
ferences are part of the program. Many parents 
look to the school to alert them to their children’s 
needs for various kinds of medical attention. 

The school lunch room or cafeteria has long 
been a feature of a great many school buildings. 
Lunch room duty is part of the teacher’s total 
load. For a long time we have had the federally 
supported lunch program. This may be the best 
meal of the day for a good number of deprived 
children. 

As a principal, I used to maintain a supply of 
clean, wearable, used clothing for distribution to 
indigent children. Certainly others have done and 
do the same. 

There has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of school psychologists and social workers 
in recent years. The former generally function as 
diagnosticians, measuring intellectual and _per- 
sonality factors, but doing little or no therapeutic 
work. Social workers have begun to enter the field 
as liaison officers between psychologists, teachers, 
parents, and community social work agencies on 
behalf of children requiring special attention. 

Schools provide vocational training. They now 
supplement or replace entirely the private music 
teacher. They teach social dancing, help students 
with dating and other social problems, provide 
driver education, and do, as Dean Fischer says, 
“either more or less good works which . . . can 
hardly be called educational.” They even bring 
the parents in via the PTA and frequently try to 
“educate” them with meetings on various aspects 
of parenthood. 

All this (and considerably more that could be 
cited) is evidence that the school, “the creature 
of society,” is following the pattern of other in- 
stitutions in America. We have witnessed the 
growth of supermarkets, shopping centers, big 
business, big unions, and big government. The 
general trend is towards bigness and centralization. 
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The school seems to be moving in the same 
direction. It seems unlikely that it can reverse 
itself and go counter to the stream of the culture. 


A “Supermarket” School? 


Therefore, it may be necessary to re-state 
Dean Fischer’s first question: “In our society 
what is the special function of the school?”® We 
may have to define “school” as the total complex 
of services now being rendered to children in 
schools, as well as others which may be added in 
response to new pressures. It may become neces- 
sary to see the school as the central hub around 
which are clustered all the institutional services 
rendered to children and youth, largely because 
the school claims them for so large a part of their 
time. If this should come to pass then the ques- 
tion may have to be: “What is the special func- 
tion of the teacher?” 

In a supermarket or shopping center type of 
school the teacher may have to be defined as that 
member of the total service team who is con- 
cerned with “the systematic development of in- 
tellectual, social, and vocational competence” of 
the students, or perhaps only the first two of these 
three, leaving the vocational to another member 
of the team. We are really not so far away from 
this notion. In Bay City the attempt was made to 
distinguish between what the professional teacher 
should be doing and what a_ non-professional 
aide might do. 

To sum up—what has happened is that teach- 
ing has ceased to mean merely instruction in the 
three R’s. It now covers a variety of functions 
rendered by the professional members of the 
school staff. We do not seem to be moving in the 
direction of schools with more limited functions. 
Quite the contrary. To suggest, as the Dean does, 
that “a more reasonable approach is to assign .. .” 
(the italics are mine) still leaves us with the 
problem of who will bell the cat, who will do the 
assigning. Our whole society is moving in the 
direction of wanting and getting more and more 
services from government, the federal government 
especially. In the same way, more and more has 
been asked of the school, and it has responded. 


As a former classroom teacher now engaged 
in teacher education, I am deeply disturbed that 
we have forced the elementary teacher especially 
to spread herself so thin over so wide an area of 
functions, all within the same length of school 
day and school year as formerly sufficed for the 
teacher with “traditional” functions. I believe 





* Op. cit., p. 17. 
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strongly in the absolute necessity of intellectual 
and social development for citizens in our de- 
mocracy, citizens whose franchise must be exer- 
cised with intelligence at all times. This tradition- 
al function of the school must be carried out 
with great skill and maximum results. It need 
hardly be stated that we are not quite doing the 
best we can in this regard. 


Who Is the Teacher? 


Since I see no trends which indicate that the 
school can go back to its old patterns and return 
to other institutions their historic functions, I am 
suggesting that we might better accept the pres- 
ent trend towards a school which performs more 
and more tasks and tackle the problem of defining 
who the “teacher” is and what he or she does. In 
this age of specialization, maybe the “teacher” 
ought to be that individual whose primary con- 
cern is intellectual and social development, who 
is a member of a larger school team which ren- 
ders each child a variety of services. This would 
permit us to re-examine our teacher-training pro- 
grams, to select and train for “teaching” those 
people best able to carry out the “teacher’s” 
functions, and to cooperate with those who would 
train personnel for the ancillary non-teaching 
services now rendered by the school and others 
which may be added in the future. This would 
require a re-examination of the total organization 
of the school system, from the board of education 
all the way down to the custodial force. 

Dean Fischer’s plea for “systematic instruction 
in the cultural heritage,” the development of “in- 
tellectual competence,” and the need to “build 
individuality” must be the common concern of 
every member of the total educational structure. 
What is needed is careful study as to how these 
tasks can be accomplished in the context of a 
school with expanding functions. 





> Russia far outstrips the U.S. in publication of 
books on science and technology, according to Jos- 
eph C. Shipman, Linda Hall Library, Kansas City. 
He says that the U.S.S.R. leads both in numbers of 
new titles published in this area and in the number 
of copies of scientific and technical books printed 
and circulated. 

In 1958, Russia led all nations with more than 
34,000 titles. Behind trailed the United Kingdom 
with approximately 5,000; Japan, about 4,500; West 
Germany, over 3,800; and the U.S., with 2,774 titles. 

In numbers of copies printed in a recent repre- 
sentative year, Russia totaled more than 340 million. 
The U. S. issued about 20 million. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 





New Policies Recommended for L. A. 


> The Graduation Requirements Committee of the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education recommended, 
on September 15, a number of changes in policy. 

Included were these suggestions: (1) that senior 
high diplomas indicate the kind of work completed; 
(2) that certificates rather than diplomas be issued 
to those unable to meet standards prescribed for the 
latter; (3) that changes be made in the basic cur- 
riculum to provide a balance between general and 
specialized education and to “assure reasonable con- 
tinuity of learning experience”; and (4) changes in 
major sequences to strengthen the traditional col- 
lege preparatory majors in foreign language, math- 
ematics, and science and to add new college prep 
major sequences not only in these areas but also 
in the humanities, liberal arts, and the fine and 
applied arts. It was recommended that all non- 
college majors be strengthened by prescribing a se- 
quence of subjects within each major field. 

Proposals affecting both college and non-college 
courses are intended to furnish a more individual- 
ized program of instruction. 


New York Attacks ‘Time Lag’ 


> The time lag between recognition of worthwhile 
experiments in education and their general adoption 
has become a prime target for the New York State 
Education Department. State Commissioner James E. 
Allen, Jr., has proposed a state center for education 
experiments to act as a clearinghouse for new ideas 
and to “needle” educators by challenging old ways 
and stirring interest in new possibilities. The new 
book, Schools of Tomorrow—TODAY! (Arthur 
Morse, Doubleday, 191 pp., $1.50) is one result of 
Allen’s interest in cutting this time lag. 

Industry has cut its “lead time,” Allen says, citing 
widespread production of transistors only five years 
after their invention. World conditions today and 
consequent demands for more highly educated peo- 
ple make it imperative that education similarly re- 
duce the time lag between successful experimentation 
and wide classroom application. 

(Phi Delta Kappa’s president, Charles R. Foster, 
will review Schools of Tomorrow—TODAY’! in the 
January KAPPAN.) 


> For students native to the state, the average 
amount of required tuition and fees in state-sup- 
ported Big Ten universities is $254. At the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) there is no resident 
tuition. Other required fees total $143. 


Importance of Vocational Education 


> “America is in a struggle for survival with Rys. 
sia. The Russians openly boast that they intend to 
best us, not at war, but by out-producing us; and 
they are deadly serious about this, for on cow barns 
and billboards all over Russia are signs which cry 
out, ‘Pass and Surpass America.’ In this sort of 
struggle our strength lies, not in guns, bombs, and 
missiles, but in productivity, and our productivity 
rests On power, machines, and the skill to use them, 
upon technological efficiency and occupational com- 
petency. At present we have the advantage, but the 
Russians are coming up fast. 

“If we are to prepare our youth to find their 
place in today’s world, we must (1) provide them 
with a good general education, (2) help them make 
realistic occupational choices, and (3) provide voca- 
tional education that will enable them to acquire 
marketable skills, find employment, and gain ad- 
vancement in occupations where they can live 
happy, successful, and useful lives. And if we are 
to hold our own in the current international strug- 
gle for industrial supremacy and the markets of 
the world, we must develop and utilize our man- 
power effectively. Each and every person must 
have not only as much general education as he can 
get, but he must be occupationally competent as well. 
This is the kind of education that does not cost; 
it pays!” 

(These are quotes from a paper written by H. 
H. London, University of Missouri, president of the 
American Vocational Association, who returned re- 
cently from a study of Russia’s vocational educa- 
tional program. His remarks have appeared in 
U.S. News & World Report and have been reprinted 
in the Congressional Record.) 


TV in Danger from Its Friends? 


> “Today's instructional television is more in 
danger from its friends than from its opponents,” 
according to Edward Stasheff, who administers the 
University of Michigan Instructional Television 
Project. “It has become so attractive, so seemingly 
easy, that some schools are rushing into it with in- 
sufficient understanding of its functions or prepara- 
tion for its use,” he says. “As one who has been 
involved in educational TV for fifteen years, I'm 
glad to see growing recognition of specific applica- 
tions, rather than enthusiastic acclamation of TV 
as an all-purpose tool, as a universal solution for 
all modern education’s problems.” 

Stasheff pointed to the Midwest Program on 
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relevision Instruction as a good example 
ver use of the medium. MPATI’s televised 
| start in a six-state area early in 1961. 


Airborne 
of the p! 
Jessons 


That Hold Back the Gifted 


p> One of the country’s leading social critics blames 
three common attitudes for keeping jet-speed minds 
working at a horse-and-buggy pace. 

These are, writes Vance Packard, a fear of getting 
involved, a constant quest for pleasure, and a fear 
of showing talents. 

Packard’s views are reported in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Project on Guidance and Motivation 
of Superior and Talented Students, sponsored by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in 118 high schools. 

Titled “Do Your Dreams Match Your Talents?”, 
the pamphlet is published by Science Research As- 
sociates of Chicago. The project is aided by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Packard notes that fear of showing talent need 
not arise in certain high schools. He cites J. Sterling 
Morton High School of Cicero, Ill., where it is 
possible to pursue excellence and still gain admira- 
tion from classmates. Interestingly, at Morton the 
entire first team in football was on the school’s 
scholastic honor roll last year. 


Attitude: 


> Philip H. Willkie, Republican candidate for Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in Indiana, was 
defeated in the November elections by the incumbent 
Democrat, William E. Wilson. Willkie’s defeat in 
a generally Republican state was attributed largely 
to opposition from the Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation under the leadership of Executive Secre- 
tary Robert H. Wyatt. Willkie ran on a platform 
which recommended reading instruction by the 
phonic method, more grammar in elementary schools, 
and a solid academic curriculum in high schools. 


> Easy-to-read discussions of the New York City 
“Higher Horizons” project can be found in the 
October, 1960, Reader’s Digest, pp. 245-252, and 
the Arthur Morse book recently published by Double- 
day, Schools of Tomorrow—TODAY! The Higher 
Horizons project, launched in 1956, has succeeded 
in boosting scholastic achievement and raising life 
goals for a significant number of slum children in 
upper west-side New York. 





The January, 1961, PHt DeLtta Kappan 
will be devoted largely to discussions of merit 
rating and merit pay for teachers. Among 
contributors are a director of student teaching, 
a professor of educational psychology, the 
president of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, the director of the Utah Merit Study 
Group (which has just completed its final re- 
port), a school administrator, an industrialist, 
a Magazine editor, and a classroom teacher. 
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Dear Editor: 

You discussed [in the October KAPPAN editorial] 
the advertising industry’s tremendous influence on 
American behavior. We have a lesson to learn here 
from [the makers of] the Hershey bar. You may not 
be aware of it, but they do not advertise. All they do 
is make a product so good that it sells itself. We 
have such a product too, in education. 

If we can help citizens realize that education is the 
force which will help them deal with problems and 
satisfy needs, they will want more of the service we 
have to give. They are selfish. We all are. Let’s help 
them to be wisely selfish. They want the best for 
themselves and their children, so let’s show them that 
more funds for education is the way to a truly better 
life.—WILLIAM C. MILLER (Alpha Omega 384), edu- 
cational consultant, Board of Education, Detroit. 


Dear Editor: 
I have just read the October PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
and am impressed with the quality of the journal. . . . 
I am a little perturbed by the editorial note in- 
troducing Dean John H. Fischer's article on “Our 
Changing Conception of Education.” Having heard 
Dean Fischer’s convocation address and having read 
your excerpts, I am not sure what you mean by “it 
offers concepts many will not recognize as Teachers 
College.” What concepts are Teachers College? 
Which should the reader not recognize as Teachers 
College?—-A. Harry Passow (Beta 3383), professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(Editor’s Note: We'll duck that assignment, Dr. 
Passow, and refer you to Nathan Stoller’s com- 
ments on the Fischer article in this issue.) 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to see more articles in the KAPPAN 
with a firmer stand in behalf of federal control of 
education. Extensive federal aid will ultimately bring 
federal control, which is sorely lacking at the present. 

The existing decentralized system is outmoded. It 
worked well in the early history of our country but 
it has outlived its usefulness. It is wrong to per- 
petuate such a system, because education is not 
merely a local or regional problem but a national one. 

Decentralization may be traditional, but the time 
has come when education must be more logical and 
less traditional—RICHARD SWERDLIN (Alpha Iota 
330), 1922 Washburn St., Cincinnati 23, O. 


Dear Editor: 

I am not renewing membership because it seems 
to me that the KAPPAN has become a propaganda 
sheet for those who would force federal aid on the 
states.—( NAME WITHHELD) 





ARL Henninger (Alpha 4), of 2111 Eight- 
eenth St., Lubbock, Tex., was the first secre- 
tary of the Bergstrom Chapter of Pi Kappa Mu 


at Indiana University, precursor of Phi Delta 


Kappa. Dr. Henninger still has the secretary’s 


notebook he kept in the year 1906. In it is record- 
ed the title of the first chapter program ever con- 
ducted by the fraternity. It was in the form of a 
debate. The topic: “Resolved, That Courses in 
Pedagogy Are Necessary in the Preparation of High 
School Teachers.” 


There is no record to show which side won. 





